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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 



[Locks hM seldom obtained the credit due to him for 
the following brief treatise. It may in fact be said to 
be Gomparativelv little known ; for though sometimes 
printed separately, and at other times added almost by 
way of Appendix to the Essay on the Human Under* 
standing, tne opinion of the earliest editor of his works 
that it is little more than a series of /' sudden views, in- 
tended to be afterwards revised and further looked into," 
appears to have been pretty generally adopted Never* 
tneless the work is in every respect deserving of very 
high praise. The author when he wrote it had com- 
pleted his meditations on all the important topics therein 
glanced at He had learned, by the reception his own 
philosophy had met with, how hard it is to give cur- 
rency to new truths, which are commonly suspected for 
counterfeits, until long use and familiarity have recon- 
ciled mankind to their appearance. Controversialists 
had assaulted him ; his doctrines had been misunder- 
stood, his motives misinterpreted ; his indignation 
against ignorance and error, against prejudice and 
calumny, against the obstinacv which is blind to the 
beauties of truth, and the timidity, which though per- 
ceiving refuses to acknowledge them, was therefore 
wound up to a high pitch, and brought some relief for 
his mind in exposing the contemptible weakness and the 
perverse selfishness by which philosophy like religion is 
thwarted in its benevolent enaeavors to enlighten and 
fortify the human mind. This is the object of the Con- 
duct of the Understanding. It is an apology for phil- 
osophy, fall of the highest wisdom, the most exquisite 
good sense, and is rendered doubly piquant by a tone of 
resentment, mingled with and modifying his character- 
istic yearning to be of service to his fellow-creatures. 
Though written later in the order of time, it should now 
be regarded as an introduction to the greater essay, 
being written in a stvle more sprightly, popular, and 
easy, abounding with figures and Driuiaat aalivMibt:^ ^^^^^ 
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fuicTy And therefore calcuUted to operate m a feoom- 
mendation to the more formidable speculations that suo^ 
ceed it. How it is likely to be estimated or received by 
readers of the present day it is diflBcult to foresee. I 
never remember to have met with the slightest notice of 
it by any of my contemporaries. The work is evidently 
little read, but no one who is at the trouble to become 
acquainted with its merits will acknowledge that it de* 
serves to be neglected. Some few repetitions there are, 
together with certain roughnesses, andslight inaccuracies 
.of st^le, which may perha{)s be owing to its posthumous. 

fmblication. Perhaps, however, the author, had he 
ived, would not have been very solicitous to remove 
these trifling blemishes, since he indulged in the affecta- 
tion, scarcely pardonable in one so great and wise, of 
looking with indifference on the niceties of language 
and composition. But if there be found here and there 
some few small imperfections, they are scarcely visible 
amid the crowd of beauties which press upon the sight. 
From first to last the chain of reasoning proceeds in one 
almost unbroken flow. It more resembles an oration in 
its ornaments and magnificence than a philosophical 
treatise. The language is quick, full, vehement. Argu- 
ment does not here disdain the alliance of wit, or irony, 
or satire. Every weapon wlilbh can pierce ignorance, or 
beat down the defences of fraud, is seized on and wielded 
with surprising vigor and adroitness. The reader, ex- 
pecting mere instruction, is surprised at finding the 
most animate entertainment, so that T much doubt 
whether any one who can relish speculation at all, or 
experience an interest in anything but fiction, ever com- 
menced the Conduct of the Understanding for the first 
time without pressing forward to its conclusion with un- 
satisfied appetite and unabated delight. To sum up its 
merits we may briefly say, that it is not unworthy to 
usher the mind into the great and magnificent building 
of which it may be regarded as the vestibule.] 
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OF THS 

CONDUCT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 



Quid tatn temorarium tamane iLdtgnnm saplentls irravitate atqne 
constantlA, nuain autfalsum sentire.aut quod non satin explorate 
perveptum alt, et oognUum. Bine ull4 dubftatione defendere?*' 

Cia de Katura J}eorum, lib. U 



1. Introduction. — ^Thk last resort a man has recourse 
to, ill the conduct of himself, is his understanding; for 
though we distinguinh the faculties of the mind, and 
give the supreme command to the will, as to an agent, 

iret the truth is, the man, who is the agent, determines 
liroself to this or that voluntary action, upon some 
precedent knowledge, or appearance of knowledge, in 
the understanding.* No man ever sets himself about 
anything but n{v)n some view or other, which serves him 
for a reason for what he does : and whatsoever faculties 
he employs, the understanding, with such light as it 
has, well or ill informed, constantly leads ; and by that 
light, true or false, all his operative powers are directed. 
The will itself, how absolute and uncontrollable soever 
it may bo thought, never fails in its obedience to the 
dictates of the understanding. Temples have their 
sacred images, and we see what influence they have 
always had over a great part of mankind. But in truth 
the ideas and images in men's minds are the invisible 
powers that constatltly govern them, and to these they 
all universally pay a ready submission. It is therefore 
of the highest concernment that great care should be 
taken of the understanding, to conduct it right in the 
search of knowledge, and in the judgments it makes. 

The logic now in use has so long possessed the chair 
as the only art taught in the tcbools, for the direction 
of the mind in the study of the arts and sciences, that 
it would perhans be thought an affectation of novelty to 
auspect tnat rules that hare serred the learned world 

HI loe Bssaf ott me nnmaii unuerecaiMinic. booe u. on* u* i sa 
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these two or three tiioueaod vearii and wIiioh| withoul 
aoy complaint of def ecte, the learned bare rested ini are 
not sufficient to guide the understanding.* And I 
should not doubt but this attempt would be censured at 
Tanity or ^ resum^tioui did not the ^reat Lord Verulam's 
authority justify it } who, not servilely thinking learn* 
ing could not be advanced beyond what it was, because 
for many agea it had nut been, did not rest in the lasy 
approbation and appluuse of what was, because it was, 
but^ enlarged his mind to what it might be. In his pref- 
aclB to his Novum Orgunum, concerning logic, he pro* 
nouuces thus ; *' Qui gummas dialecticad partes tribuer- 
unt| atque inde fidissium scientiis priesidia comparari 
nu^&runt verissiuib et ^ptimb viderunt intellectum 
numanum, sibi permissumi meritd suspectum esse de« 
here. Verum infirmior omuind est mulo medicina; nee 
iya'A mail extierit. Siquidein diulectica, qufe receptaest| 
licet ad civilia et artes, quoB in sermone et opinione 
posito) sunt| rectissime adhibeutur ; nuturiB tamen sub- 
tilitatem longo intervallo non attingit, et prcnsandoquod 
non capit, ad errores potius stabiliendos et quasi figen* 
dos, quam ad viam veritati aperiendam valuit." 

"They," says he, " who attributed so much to logic, per- 
ceived very well and truly that it was not safe to trust 
the understanding to itself lArithout the guard of any 
rules. But the remedy reached not the evil, but became 
a part of it, for the logic which took place, though it 
might do well enough in civil affairs and the arts, 
which consisted* in talk and opinion, yet comes very 
far short of subtlety in the real performances of 
nature ; and, catching at what it cannot reach, has 
served to confirm and establish errors rather than to 
open a way to truth.'' And therefore a little after he 
says, " That it is absolutely necessary that a better and 
perfecter use and employment of the mind and under* 
standing should be introduced.'' '^ Necessarib requiritur 
ut melior et perfectior mentis et intellectus humani usus 
et adoperatio introducatur.'^ 

* Thouirh it had srown fashionable in Locke's age to aitSfCk the 
Ancient systems of IokIc, it will not, I imaeine, be supposed that 
the philosopher himself intended to undervalue the science. thoueU 
he points out the imperfections and abuses of it However, he 
appears in some cases to have confounded the clear, systematio 
reasonintfs of the ancients with the subtleties prevalent amons the 
schoolmen, and to have valued even the latter at much less thaa 
they were worth. 
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2. Parts. — ^There is, it is visible, great varieWin 
mer'g undersUndingB, and their natural constitutions 
pot so wide a. diiference between some ineii in this re- 
epect, that art and industry would never be able to 
master, and their very natures seen to wniit a founda- 
tion to raise on it that which other men easily attain 
unto.* Amongst men of equal education there is great 
ineaualitv ot parts. And the woods of America, a* well 
as tne schools of Athens, produce men of several abilities 
in the same kind. Though this be so, yet I imagine 
most men come very short of what they might attain 
unto, in their several degrees, by » neglect of their 
understandings.! A few rules of logic are thouglit 
sufficient in this case for those who pretend to the 
highest improvement, whereas I think there are a great 
many natural defects in the understanding capable of 
amendment, which are overlooked and wholly nuglected. 
And it is easy to perceive that men are guilty of a great 
mniiT fanlts in the exercise and improvement of this . 
faculty of the mind, which hinder them in their prog- 
ress, and keep them in ignorance and error all then 
lives. Soma of them I shall take notice of, and en- 
drarot to point out proper temediei for, in the following 
discourse. 

3. Reatoninff — ^Besides the want of determined ideas, 
and of sagacity and exercise in finding out and laying 
in order intermediate ideas, there are three misnarrtagei 
that men are guilty of. In reference to their reason, where- 
by this faculty is hindered in them from that service it 
night do and was designed tot. And he that reflects 
upon the actions and discourses ol mankind will find their 

■ This Tloif of humnn natare helng that whlt^h rnmmon npnw 
and exporleDce suRRnsU. has boitn Ibnt ot mont phllnsnrhora tmm 
tbe ilayi of Homor until now. lint UelvetluH. who iloufrcd rsUior 
In sdvniire a ot-w anit ntitrtllne theory tbnn tn rtatnlilitih tnilh. ron- 
IadiIh for tbn abwluto equAlltr ol DOtuml pnwnn aranuR men. and 
■l?rivMa11 tbedltrDrent'OMobaon'nMnln tbKm Imm Iho mvideata of 
their education. In nupport of thlo brpntbeHlc bo tixhUiltn muph 
loiienultir. and brioRB forward manr valunhle aud little-known 
litrta, sorrtnR at Ipnit to iibow that dlfvlplloe and lantrui^tion, 
thouab Innanahln of Impnrtlnii lolellefit, ereato, nnvertbnlesi. raoM 
of laoso dlatlncttoni BilntlnR amoDR manklod. So far. bpweTer, be 
had. a* the reador will twmlTe, Nien anticipated bj Locko. and 
Indeedlong before blm. tii Qiilnctlllan. 

t A Freni?h writsr baa put tbl; tbouaht In a tnoro eplRram matte 
fnrmi "Iln'r a pemnnne pent 6tre tufa lalt lout Cflnu'llpouTSlt 
Yft Tentiemanii obMms that "Boi-nteii farmod the desln o( 
'NirrtinR human natnre In wisdom and. Wrtns a« far an It could ro, 

End be carried W But it this was so ui ono oasei the eimrtnatit 
ss stidom been repeated- 
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ittaeU \m tUt Und tmj fnqMut mA wny sbMmbk. 

1. Th* Int k <rf tlMM who mUmb MHon stall, bat 
A» ud tlUak MMrdiD( to tW •unpla flf otWn, vlwdMr 
pumti^ Deigfabon^ niiiifUi% or wbo oIm tbtv kro 
p l o M td to Bukt choiM of to b*?e so iBplicit bath in, for 
(ho Mritif of thomMlrM tbo psina uwl troaUo irf tbink- 
tag and examiDing for dunuwfM. * 

2. Tbo Moond ii of tbooa wbo pnt puiion in tlw plact 
of reaaoD, and being resolved ttiat iball goveni their 
actions and argnmeuts, neitlier oxe tb«ir own, nor barken 
to other poofje'a reason, any fnrtber than it luiti thoir 
bnaiAT, interest or party ; and these one maj obaerre com- 
monlj content tbenuelvee with words which hure no dis- 
tinct ideas to them, tboagh in othar matters, tliat they 
comia with an aobiossed indifferency to, they want not 
abilities to talk and hear reason, where tbey hara no 
Mcret inclination that binders them from beiugtnctabla 
to it. 

3. The third sort is of those who readily and sincerely 
follow reason, bnt for want of having that whicli uiie may 
call lurge, sound, roundabout sense, hare not a fall view 
of all that rulates to the question, and may he of moment 
to decide it. We are all ahortBighted, and very often seo 
but one aide of a matter; our views are not extended to 
all that has a connection witl» it.t From this defi'ct I 
think DO man is free. We see but in part, and we know 
bat in part, and therefore it is no wonder we conduda 
not right from our partial views. This might instruct 
the proudest esteemer of his own parts, huw usuful it is 
to talk and consult with utherx, even such as come short 
of him in capacity, quickneiis, and penetration; for since 
no one aees all, arid we gi'iiendly have diffiTOJit [iros- 
pectaof the same thing ai:corJing to our di^L-rent, as I 
may aay, poaitions to it, it is not iucougrnoua to think, 

•ThoMHitUoaliiJb.iH-' 1' wliereaivlU.AatnenlBtoUirooi-Iaifeoii. 

ra«ko the illw'ovorr liy itir u- . .«n Nt ronifth. are yt't will OK to ro«ol¥« 
ffirtrutff (UKlomd to Ibor-i l.y otiwntilut Uie Ihlixl c1i»h. wlio t:aa 
Mlih«r rllKMOvur It thuinM< vus uiir will raco ve It wbeu illwuv- 
Ssr l.r <rf^."SS fe .,v i-whiariw with --om B» tho dro«W ol tbe 
■>ni!ln(L F iit-rilkowlMi. Ill Ills miiuNh!. inaltuH a. Hltnlliir dlTUloa 
S mauUinJ lint with a vl.,w l^i Mlllcii. courorrlnB «n the Brat the 

tbo Ihlrilho only Kraols th.i 11*^ lot ortolllnti for the furmer two. 
Blmilariiollona, moro llturall/ JulerprBtad, lod In Indlu to tha sjs* 

*"r 'fc^'^^Ve WiO IbrouKh a itlau darklj. but then tace to t«o»" 
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Hot bciieiitl) any man to try, whether another may not 
have notions of things which haye esc.iped him,- and 
which his reason wonld make use of if they came into 
his mind. The faculty of reasoning seldom or nerer 
deceirea. thos? who trust to it ; its consequences, from 
what it builds on, are evident and certain; but that 
which it oftenest, if not only, misleads ns in is, that the 
principles from which we conclude the grounds upon 
which we bottom our reasoning, are but apart; some- 
thing is left out, which should go into the reckoning, 
to make it just and exact. Here wo may imagine a 
vast and almost infinite advantage that angels and 
separate siiirits may have over us, who in their several 
degrees of elevation above us mar be endowed with 
more comprehensive faculties; and some of them peiv 
haps, having perfect and exact views of all Unite beings 
that come under their con side ration, can, as it were in 
. the twinkling of an eye, collect together all their scat- 
tered and almost boundless relations. A mind so fur- 
nished, what reason has it to acquiesce in the certainty 
of its conclusions I * 

•Thei(nrmBoflhiHnp1nlon,whl''hl»piirelT Platonic, may he fnund 
novcloppil to n o'rtalu point [□ Hovornl yarin of thi! ParaiiiFip- LohL 
Pbllominhlcnl [□ the ntriFti>Bt Nonsc ••! top word It UDrjuPBtioDablr 
I*, (or InoiiKb iDrnpnhlp of pmof. It Rhwh niniont nei^eMHarlly from 
the DobleNi Ihenry "I Uie uuivprKO. ftod view of the wortu or Ood. 
The rendom nt Hlljnn, who roRn't on wbnt they rand, maijt bnt 




the h<Rh'>Bt hplritiinl order of rmiLllon. llinuKb Ihere Is her» no 
niiBce tn Bepiimiilnlq till thu pnnnnccH in whku nlluBlonB lo Intu 
hypnlheolB nro fniind, wd pannnt rpfinic nnrwlvpn the rlpMore of 
IntroducltiK tbo lolloTrinit ino?t rnuintncenl IrntcmeDt of phlloso- 

, Doe Almlfthly In, from whom 

iroi-tMid, And up to hini 

^,..Ave<l from pvnl, rrpnir 

Kncb (o porlwtlnn, nnn llrxt mntti. 

Indii(>il nllb ynrlnim lormn. vFirtoiiB deereps 
Of Hirhxtanre, and In thlnKH tbnt Htp. oT HfeE 



p. nun in lutnKmunt iivp. Ill iiiui 

tllnprt, more Hplrilnotie. and rnre. 

.-> biro rlBCi>d nr npurer tenilfnff 

b Id Iboir sryernl Firtlvf> RT)hPTf>5 nBalgn^d. 



As niMiret to biro ^1BCl^d nr npurer ten^fntt 
Eaob Id Iboir sryernl pietlv* Fphprps abbI — 
Til) boilT ii|> tn i^ptrll irnrk. In boDndB 
Pmpnrllnnpd tocnph kind. Hn tmni the root 
HpTiDKN llRhtiT Ihp KTpnn nlnlk. froni lb«D<^ the leavee 
Unm niry, ln«l the firlEht coDnnmmiito floireT 
Bnlrlts mlnronf" hreslbe"; Howen* and their (rolt 
Hun's nonrlKbmpnt. )<r emdnated wale sabllued 
To vital Bplrltfl Boplre, tn nnlmnl. 
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la thk w« BM^ M* lb* rMMo wfayMOMBnclatady 
-ud thoaght, tbat ftMon right Mid ue lortn of tnith, 
do Bake no gnat adruew in tbair duoomin of it- 
Error and truth u« ODMrtunlj blondcd in th«ir mind* ) 
their dseiaioiu Ki* Isaw ftaddcfectiva, »nd thej ucmjr 
often aiatalnn in thair jadgOMnt* : tb» rwMOB vhenot 
i*, the/ oonverw with but one aort of men, thej read hot 
on* sort of books, thejr will not coma in th* bearing bat 
of one aort of notions ; the truth ia, they c*ntoD oat to 
tbeouelTe* a little Qoihen in the intellectnal world 
whfia light ahinea, and ai they conclude, day bleaae* 
tliem ; but the reit of that vaat expanaum they gire up 
to night and darknesa, and so avoid coming near ib 
They hare a pretty traffic with known correspondents, in 
some little creek ; within that they confine themselres, 
and are dexterous managers enough of the wares and 
products of that corner with which they content them- 
selres, but will not venture out into the great ocean of 
knowledge, to survey the riches that nature hath stored 
other parte with, no less gennine, no less solid, no lesa 
useful than what has fallen to their lot, in the admired 
plenty and sufficiency of their own little spot, which to 
them contains whatsoever is good in the universe.* 
Those who thus live mewed up within their own con- 
tracted territories, and will not look abroad beyond the 
boundaries that chance, conceit, or laziness has set to 
their inquiries, but live separate from the notions, dis- 
courses, and attainments of the rest of mankind, may 
not amiss be represented by the iiibabitanta of the 
Marian islands, who, being separated by a large tract of 
aea from ^1 communion with the habitable puts of the 

To iDtellectnst. give bnth life and seDse. , 
Vane J sod uDilerHlaDdlUK, whepce the soul 
llooMiD rccelvPM. and rcOHou i» bur boloK, 
pibcurKlve. or Intuitive; dlwonrM 
18 onoBl youf. tbo Intter m out to ours. 
Uirrering but In itemye, of kliiil tbo name." 
The use wblcb Rwv niiulo (it tbis Dutlon la well known, and It 
will therefore bo aufflflfuttoalhidii loll. . , . , . 

• In tbe above remnrkti is conluiu'-il Ihe wholt^ nbiloM)|>i]r of 
MH-tarlaDlitm, nhetber (n retlfflgn nr tba blither pnrlB ol IpdrniM. 
Could men divcU tbemeelves of tho narTowiiesB of nilnil bpn- ile- 
wrilied. a more llboml and npneroua njilrit of nhllosniiblKlntt mlitlit 
helnlrodiiepd.eftpnbloofovereonUBBnotonh-fhi'pi'Piuilli-pi.nftiert, 
Eiit alBo thos,. of nntinn anil mi*, morcdim^iilt still lopxtlniRta. 
Kf Ibcse Inrtpr ihlcdy, the ppo((ret.s of L<"'ti' b phlloRoiibv bnH been 
olwtnietml uu IIh- loutineDI, if nnt vrilliin the llmllH ol our own 
Wand; for porLnps we may wJilii.iil iiijii-llw bubpwI cerl^ 
St-otehmetfM)hr«ician«of bofnaaitiinted I'l-BOOieaucb/eellnKB la 
Uieir ueatmuDt of blB syBlL'iu. 
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MTth, thought themielrn the only people of the world.* 
And thoiiffli the itraitneia of the cotiTeniencen of life 
amotint them had never reached so far as to the aee of 
fire, till the Bpaiiiards, not many yearn BJnce, in their 
Tojrages from Acapuico to Manilla, brought it amongst 
them ; jet, in the want stmI ignorance of almost all 
things, the; looked upon themwTveB, even after that the 
Spaniards had brought amongst them the notice of 
variety of nations, abounding in scioncee, arts, and con> 
veniences of life, of which they knew nothing ; they 
looked upon themselves, I sny, as the hap[iiest and 
wisest people of the universe. Hut for all that, no- 
body, I think, will imagine them deep naturalists or 
■olid metaphysicians ; nobody will deem the quickest- 
lighted amongst them to have very enlarged views 
in ethica or politics; nor can any one allow the most 
capable amongst them to be advanced so far in his 
understanding as to have any oilier knowledge but of 
the few tittle things of his and the neighboring islands 
within his oommerce ; hat far enough from that compre- 
hensive enlargement of mind which adorns n soul de- 
voted to truth, Bsaieted with letters, and a free genera- 
tion of the several views and sentiments of thinking 
men of all sidei. Let not men, therefore, that would 
hare a sight of what every one pretends to be desirous 
to have a sight of, truth in its full extent, narrow and 

• Wp hnve hpr" ntio ptnmi'le- nnil manT n|hi-ra wMI hercnflpr 
<wcar, ol Iho iidvniiliicn wliUh Ibp phHnw-pliPr (IpHvpiI fn>ii: hi" 
ramJllarlty nUh tj<xikfl nt vnvncfn nnd (rnvoln. Up rpml with 
methnd, but pnoOned bU rcullns' to no [mrilcalnr drpBrlmpnt nl 
1««mtiiroi thouRD nmonff Lin invfirltp wnrkn wprn thoap ivhiph 
pnlntlhemannerxnt Dntinni' ■nvaim nrbiit xllBbUr plvillKeil, Dr 
fhene meaon he bad tK<Dctmle4 Into the csnupfi whl''h Imn"! mnn 
trom ODD Htnto of nocletr Into nnolhen I menn the rmximnte 
csaRos, tor (hn rcnioto oricdDtil rnnm Hen m Im h^ynnrl )be mnee 
nt homao cnotPm rial loo. as Ibat vblcb Impcia thn Indli-idiial trom 
Inrnncr tn boyhond, from voulh to ase. In lt>e nhove ihvwhub 
Lnrke niludeB toRQ Boooilnte often reppatet). vln., that thp niillvrK ' 
of tbe Mnriao lalnnilR when tlivl tbpy snir Hrp. xurp^iieil It In 
t>e Home new klnil of nnimn?, anil spprflnchwl to strnke It nlfh 
tbpir baiKlR. When the nnmes hiirnt their fliiirnni they Kliirlpcl 
hdfk. iiinl etplnlmptl Ibnf the rrpatnre hnA hltloD (hpni. The 
lint TPBof the Andsman tnlanilsi nlmiHt within Blicht of our luiltiif 
pnuefwIoDB In tbp liny ol DeliBnl, were until l-ery IntPlr tS'iorniil 
nf thennent Bre, Bepa vpircnrioimnppiioiitof thnm In the Anlntk 



Betearebeii, vnl. k. p. m n neg. The iintivei> of NnrwHy, lh"i[Kh 
trom time Immemnrlnl ramlllnr wttb Ihp ««> .il lire. In one Insmnpo 
we are tntil Imngrlned tbnt It rtpit on trepx. Tbe poor Nor- 

■-- - - I bIhLop Palriph. ■' whom Morlei tell nh wan afraid to 

»faenlienr*t Ntwthpro. tor fp.ir they nhonld tiuri) hU 

imneh voaden><l tn kpp Ihat trees (a* he tboashll 
RkDaniMaDil blnHsntnlint lire: Iwforewhleb beDeld 
nwarm blranelf. Dot dAtlDit to approach any neater. 



lld.p.M.1 
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14 TOM UNDMBSTANDlNa. 

blind their own protpoot Let not men think theie it 
uo truth but in the eoieneet that the/ etadji or booke 
that thejr read. To prejudge other men'e notione. be- 
fore we hare looked into thenii ie not to show their dark- 
nessy but to put out our own eyes, <<Trjr all Uiings, 
hold fast that which is good/' is a dirine ruloi coming 
from the Father of light and truthi and it is hard to 
know what other way men can come at truth, to lay 
hold of it| if they do not dig and search for it as for gold 
and hid treasure ; but he that does so must have much 
earth and rubbish before he gets the pure metal ; sand 
and pebbles and dross usually lie blended with it, but 
the gold is nevertheless gold, and will enrich the man 
that employs his pains to seek and separate it. Neither 
is there any danger he should be deceived by the mix- 
ture. Every man carries about him a touchstone, 
if he will make use of it, to distinsuish substantial gold 
from superficial glitterings, truth from appearances. 
And, indeed, the use and benefit of this touchstone, 
which is natural reason, is spoiled and lost only by 
assuming prejudices, overweening presumption, and 
narrowing our minds. The want of exercising it in 
the full extent of things intelligible, is that which 
weakens and extinguishes this noble faculty in us. 
Trace it and see whether it be not so. The day-laborer 
in a country village has commonly but a small pittance 
of knowledge, because his ideas and notions have been 
confined to the narrow bounds of a poor conversation 
and employment ; the low mechanic of a country town 
does somewhat outdo him ; porters and cobblers of great 
cities surpass them. A country gentleman who, leaving 
Latin and learning in the university, removes thence to 
his mansionhouse, and associates with neighbors of the 
same strain, who relish nothing but hunting and a 
bottle ; with those alone he spends his time, with those 
alone he converses, and can away with no company 
whose discourse goes beyond what claret and dissolute- 
ness inspire.'!' Such a patriot, formed in this happy 
way of improvement, cannot fail, as we see, to give 

♦OwlnK pailly perhaps to the effect of Locke's own workH. thin 
repulsive picture of country Rentlemon is no lonaorcorre<-t. at loiiHt 
to the same exteut as formerly. Lducatiou is uow tjuaiiiif iu way 
amoDir all clashes of the coniniUDlty. bieb aud low: thouicb the arts 
and sciences most popularly studied are not precLbely taotfe whiuh 
a philosopher would apprc^re. 
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notable decisions upon the bench at quarter-sessions, 
and eminent proofs of his skill in politics, when the 
strength of his purse and pAf ty have advanced him to a 
more conspicuous station. To such a one, truly, an 
ordinary coffee-house gleaner of the city is an arrant 
statesman, and as much superior to as a man conversant 
about Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary shop- 
keeper. To carry this a little further: here is one 
muffled up in the seal and infallibility of his own sect, 
and will not touch a book or enter into debate with a 

terson that will question any of those things which to 
im are sacred. Another surveys our differences in 
religion with an equitable and fair indifference, and so. 
finds, probably, that none of them are in everything un- 
exceptionable. These divisions and systems were made 
by men, and carry the mark of fallible on them ; and in 
those whom he differs from, and till he opened his eyes 
had a general prejudice against, he meets with more to 
be said for a great man v things than before he was aware 
of, or could have imagined. Which of these two now is 
most likely to judge right in our religious controversies 
and to be most stored with truth, the mark all pretend ^ 
to aim at? All these men that I have instanced in, ' 
thus unequally furnished with truth and advanced in 
knowledge, I suppose, of equal natural parts; all the 
odds between them has been the different scope that has 
been given t6 their understandings to range in, for the 
gathering up of information and furnishing their heads 
with ideas and notions and observations, whereon to em- . 
ploy their mind and form their understandings.* 

ft will possibly be objected, " who is sufficient for all 
this ? " 1 answer, more than can be imacined. Everv 
one knows what his proper business is, and what, accora- 
ing to the cliaracter he makes of himself, the world may 
justly expect of him ; and to answer that, he will find 
he will have time and opportunity enough to furnish 
himself, if he will not deprive himself by a narrowness 
of spirit of those helps that are at hand. I do not say 
to be a good geographer, that a man should visit every 
mountain, river, promontory, and creek upon the face of 

* It should here be obnenred that Loeke> eoneeiitton of edncation 
differed venr inatetialiy from that whlch^ceuemiisr prsvalls. He 
utiderBtmKl by It rather the traiQlDit and dt0clt>Uniiiff of the mind 
Into good hablte than the mere tradition of knowMfe; on whlea > 
point he afteed entirely with the anclentf. 
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the wrth, vt«« the buildingBftpdiurrajtheUudMaijr* 
where, u if he- were going to make t purchwej bat yet 
erary one niiut allow that he ehall know » eonntr/ 
better that tnkkei oftvn BKlliee into it and trarenei np 
and dowQ, than he thiit like a mill-hone goes still ronua 
ill the aame track, or keeps within the narrow bound* of 
a fluid or two tliat delight him. He that will inauin 
out uf the beet booka in every eoience, and iutorm iiim- 
aelf of the most materinl nuthorB of the aeTeral sect! of 
pliiloaophy and religion, will not find it an infinite work 
to acquaint himself with the aciitiineuta of mankind con* 
trerning the most weighty and comprehensive subjects.* 
Let him exert-ise the freedom of his reason and under- 
standing in such n latitude as this, and his mind will be 
streiigtliened, his cuj>acity enlarged, bis (acuities im- 
proved; and the light which the remote and acattered 
piirts of truth will give to one another will so assist his 
judgment, tliat he will seldom be widely out, or miss 
giving proof of a clear head nnd a comprehensive knowl- 
edge. At. least, this is the only way I know to give 
the understanding its due improvement to the full ex- 
tent of its capacity, and to distinguish the two most 
different things I know in the world, a logical chicaner 
from a man of reason. Only, he that would thus give 
the mind its flight, and send ^road his in<^uiriea into 
all parts after truth, must be sure to settle m his head 
determined ideas of all that he employs bis thoughts 
about, and never fail to judge himself and judge an- 
biassedly, of all that he receives from others, either in 

*Toald the reader iQlberu't'oDiplhlinieuirirwIiul La bere recom- 
niQUils. Locke liFLHUiuiHuKilniiWu uiiallniulilii' wni'kHiiiieDtleman 
should study, whlcb thouKb Impdrtoi-t evcu witb rcrorpDcd to his 
own timesi sod now ol ujHiJHsitr niuch iu»re m,, nuiy still be eon* 
HultBil with atlvantaep. LunJ Boccin hiis likewlHo cituiloxrouded to 
■llrect tho stui'.PDta nfjihUosoplty anil ikiIIIIuh Iu tlieir rendlDS. nnj 
euumerataii niuny " Holpa lu llio lutareL-tuul Pawum." Ibo works 
iie njcummeudaarEiuot Ti<)Wliki-lirti)lH>niiid,tor«tili-hrpaHiiiiIdo 
ntituaiuo tlieiu: but hlsdewrl|>[[i>uoltbemaun'liii|in>fltHmoiit hy 
A.udr, [ sbatl iutraduco. "CorUilD It Ik, wlu'lbi'i' it Iw lM>lleved(>r 
lint, tliHtHHtbe most exi^ll«ut r'~- — ■ ~ ' ' ' • -" — >• — "■- 

'A 



„ - eeptjt„ - . 

Delji. Imiirovpmeut, ImpreHaldQ, «ndallpnillua: &udiiiiiotil]rtnblt 
boiir. but lu bin miud aud spirit'. Hud tliura lutaiu, not onlymbls 
apiwtlttiaudHfTecUoD.butlnhlswttikudraiuiou." («'—■■- —■ ■■ - 
aaa, ptwa. I But niitbe aubjoi'tof Ibln Kectlua, BIlli', 
-.iifedu.-il{i»B" — ■■'- -'•■*- "■-■ ■-■'-'--- 



tnwbk'bwuMiiIil 
tbpra iFoluted out. and eii1itri!e>l 



kiiiiwlmlus bi>liiic 



imialled. Aunibor work w.irlby of priilMt Ih IIiu Abb* lleurr'H 
''Cboli (leu Etudes." nbkU Qlbbou bwl Uio •uudur tu commead, 
aud tbu viisUoin to sludr. 
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tbeir writings or diaeouraefi. Bererence or prejudice 
must not be Buffered to give beaut; or deformity to any 
of their opinions, 

i. Of Practice and Ifabitg.~Wa are born with 
facuUies and powers capable almost of anything, such at 
least as would carry us furtlier than can easily be 
imagined ; but it is only the exercise of those powers 
which give us ability and skill in anything, that lead* 
VkB towards perfection. 

A middle-aged ploughman will scarce ever bu brought 
to the carriage and language of a gentleman, though his 
body be as well-proportioned, and his joints as supple, 
and hie natural parts not any way inferior. Thelegxof 
a dancing-master and the fingers of n mosician fall ns it 
were naturally, without thought or pains, into regular 
and admirable motions. Bid them change their parts, 
and they will in vain endeavor to produce like motions 
in the members not used to them, and it will require 
length of time and long practice to attain but some de- 
grees of a like ability. What incredible and astonishing 
actions do we fln<! rope-dancers and tumblers bring their 
bodies to I Not but that sundry in almost all roaiiual 
arts are as wonderful ; but I name those which the world 
takes notice of for inch, because on that very account 
they give money to see them. All these admired motions 
beyond the reach and almost conception of uiipracticed 
spectators, are nothing but the mere effects of iiBe and 
industry in men whose bodies have nothing peculiar in 
them from those of the amazed lookers^n.* 



Ardyfit thPT whiiwKnpBB the rprformnm'es n[ thelnillnn Jii( 

— .prbelleTe whr' -"- '-■- -■■■---- — "' ■ 

dextorltyto b 



clem, or belleTe what others rolnle ol Ihoin. will wurcply h'jpi 

tliolr dextorltyto be the result nt mere exfirelKP. For Ibn Ba 

Mkwnt Delhi ono of tblnrrntprnltTbiinille hip bodr up Inln tbpfnrni 
■ilnniibe.andancoDiJ HlEOadHrkvaporlDto UienLr: n feat noil I heir 
1i> srlito nut nf ptmnte practice. Af(alii< hoDpnt TaverDior ban a 
Ktory.whlphhe rrlRleBwIlh tho utniontnntt>plf.pal(-ulali>il l«i cnnvcj 
n Itiflj' Idea of the natural phlliwojihr ol itiitelers. " They tonk n 
Hmnll rlet^i' nt wood, and harlnK planted It In the earth, drmnridnd 
"I one of the byntnndnrs whatlmlt Uiot nhoiild OAUM It to pniduco, 
Jbe fonipanr replied that they wlnhed to nee maooo*. Odb ot the 
iuRRleni ibeo wrapped falnmplr lu n sheet, aud r-rourhed down to 
the eartbiRDTeral tlmen Id iiiioceMlnii. Tavornler. whom all this 
dlablerledellRhtedsxrpedinslv.anoended to the window ol an unpnr 
cbsmber tor the purpone ol bchoMlnR more dlHtlnctlT the whole 

Eroo0wllDfnottheTna«>'',lBn, and through a rent la tbe sheet saw 
Im cut hlmiwll under the arms with a rosor. and mb the plei'o of 
wood with hla blood. Every time he rone from bis crouchmit pos- 
ture the bit ol wood Kr"w Tlsibly. and at the third time branrhea 
and buds eprana out The treei which had now atlaloed thn hrlithl 
of Sve or hik ri>e^ wan npxt oover»l with leaven and thoo with flow- 
Bra At thin Inntant an EnRllxh rlnrBTman nrrlveil, tbe i>eTrormaQca 
Ukln« place at the bouMol one ol our count rynieDi and peroelvlBR 
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JUii if fai tiM body, to il it in tkt mind; prMliot 
mukm it whal it io| and most •fonof thoM •xetileiiciM 
wUeh an looktd <m at natoral endowmtiitty will bt 
fottod, when txaaiiiitd into mora uanowlj, to bt tlit 
duct of 63i[erci<t| and to bt faittd to tliat piteh ouly 
rtptated aetiont.* Soma meu art rtmarktd tot 
„. JMHuttnett in railltinr ; otbtrt for apologues aod appotilt 
liTtrtiog itoriet. Tbit it apt to be taken for tbt 
tifoct of Dort Datorty and that tht rather btcante it 
it pot got Dj 'nile% and thote who excel iu either of 
them nerer purpottly tot thtmtelvet to tht stndy <rf it 
at an art to bt itamtf Bat ytt it it tnie, that at firtt 
tome lucky hit, which took with tomebody and gained 
him commendation, encouraged him to try agaiOi in- 
clined hit thonghtt and eudeaTort that way, till at latt 
he intentibly got a facility in it, without perceiving how ; 
and that it attributed wholly to nature which was much 
more the efiCect of use and practice. 1 do not deny that 
natural ditpotition may often give the first rise to it, 
but that never carries a man fnr without use and exer- 
citti and it it practice alone that brings the powers of 
the mind, at well at those of the body, to their perfec- 
tion.! Many a good poetic vein is buried under a trade 
and never produces anything for want of improvement.! 

in what practiceii the juinrleni wore eoflraffed. oommanded them io- 
stsuUy to delist, threttteuioff the whole of the Europoaoa proMeut 
with exi'liifllon from the boir commuoion if they pcniiHted in 
eni'ouraidnff the diabolical arts of 8on*erHr8. aud maideiaos" Our 
trtivuller was thuA prevented from beholdioK the crowulng miracle. 
I Lives of (VlebratAd Travellers, vol I. p. 188. et sen.) 

* Ao lllu8tratioQ of this poliit»as far as the body is coooemed. 
o<*(f iirH in the story of Daharam Gour. in the Tales of the liumadhnn. 
where Hhlreen. commeucinff with carrying a calf up the steps of a 
tower, ends by being able to carry up a cow. 

t Lawyers are usually good racanleurn, (I must borrow this word 
because our language has no equivalent,! the art of dressing up 
trifling narratives in an amusjug way forming part of their legal 
studiea To this Lord Bacon alludes when he iiieiitlous " the exer- 

Sise of lawyers In memory, narratives." et<». His Lordship is^wi»ll 
nown to have made for his own use aooUoctionof I'hojee anecdotes 
and witty sayings, which^bare since been published) and are in 
many cases well worthy of notice. ( llohn s edition, p. 164. ) 

IThe greatest ambition of a wit Is to pass for an Improvlsatore; 
but Hwift, lying iu bed till niM>n to Invent sprightly sallies for the 
remainder of the day. was a tyiie of the whole painstaking race of 
Jokers, who fatigue their own Intellects to make other people naerry. 
and are genemlly observed to be themselves thoughtful, if not sad, 
except at the moment when they arejitterlng their jests. 

I This reOectioo has crept into Grey's Elegy, and is therefore 
famlUar to most readers:— , _ . *, i n 
•• Perhaps in this neglected spot Is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial Are j 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or waited to ecstasy the living Ij^re. 
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We see the ways of discourse and reasoning are very 
different, eren concerninff tlie same mattefi at court 
and in the university. And he that will go but from 
Westminster-hall to the Exchange will find a different 
genius and turn in their ways of talking; and jet one 
cannot think that all whose lot fell in the city were 
born with different parts from those who were bred at 
the university or inns of court. 

To what purpose all this but to show that the differ* 
ence so observable in men's understandings and parts 
does not arise so much from the natural faculties as 
acquired habits. He would be laughed at that should 
go about to make a fine dancer out of a country hedger 
at past fifty. And he will not have much better success 
who shall endeavor at that ase to make a man reason 
well, or speak handsomely, who has never been used to 
it, though you should lay before him a collection of all 
the best precepts of logic or oratory. Nobody is made 
anything by hearing of rules or laying them up in his 
memory; practice must settle the nabife of doing with- 
out reflecting on the rule ; and you may as well hope to 
make a good painter or musician extempore, by a lecture 
and instruction in the arts of music ana painting, as a 
coherent thinker or a strict rcasoner by a set of rules 
showing him wherein right reasoning consists. 

This being so that defects and weakness in men's 
understanding, as well as other faculties, come from 
want of a right use of their own minds, I am apt to think ^ 
the fault is generally mislaid U|>on nature, and there is ' 
often a complaint of want of parts when the fault lies in 
want of a due improvement of them. We see men fre* 
quently dexterous and sharp enough in making a bar- 
gain who, if you reason with them about matters of 
religion, appear perfectly stupid. 

6. Ideas. — I will not here, in what related to the 
right conduct and improvement of the understanding, 
repeat again the getting clear and determined ideas, and 
the em^oying our thoughts rather about them than 
about sounds put for them, nor of settling the significa* 
tion of words which we use with ourselves in the search 
of tmthi or with others in discoursing about it. Those 

>me vlllaae Hampden, that with datmtless breast, 
be little tyrant of hid Aotdfi withstood \ 
>me mute. tnglorimis Miltpn here mavrest, . .. 
I Oromwellt auiltless of fits country's blood.** 
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hindraocM of oar andowUndingi in the puftait U kmomU 
•dge I hA?o iuffloiontiy onlMrmd apon lu Motbor pl«e0| 
so that nothing moit needs here to be enid of thoee 
matters. 

8. PrinetpUi.—Thet% is another fanlt that stops or 
misleads men in theis knowledge which I hare also 
spoken something o( but yet is necessary to mention 
here agaiui that we may examine it to the bottom and 
see the root it spring (romy and that is, a custom of 
taking up with principles that are not self-e?ident| and 
Tery often not so mucn as true. It is not unusual to 
see men rest their opinions upon foundations that have ' 
no more certainty and soliditv than the propositions built 
on them and embraced for their sake. Such foundations 
are these and the like, Tis.| the founders or leaders of 
my party are good meU| and therefore their tenets are 
true ; it is the opinion of a sect that is erroneous, there> 
fore it is false ; it hatl. been long received in the worldi 
therefore it is true ; or, it is new, and therefore false. 

These, and many the like, which are by no means che 
measures of truth and falsehood, the generality of men 
make the standards bv which they accustom their under- 
standing to judge. And thus, thev falling into a habit 
of determining of truth and falsehood bjr such wrong 
measures, it is no wonder tlfey should embrace error for 
certainty, and be very positive in things they have no 
ground for. 

There is not any who pretends to the leaet reason, but 
when any of these his false maxims are brought to the 
test, must acknowledge them to be fallible, and such as 
he will not allow in those that differ from him ; and 
vet after he is convinced of this you shall see him go on 
in the use of them, and the very next occasion that offers 
argue again upon the same grounds. 'i' Would one not 
be ready to think that men are willing to impose upon 
themselves, and mislead their own understanaings, who 
conduct them by such wrong measures, even after they 
see they cannot be relied on ? But yet they will not 
appear so blamable as may be thought at first sight; for 

* Every peraon must have obsenred In anrument that there are 
people who, though repeatedly refuted, yet return aealn and affatn 
to the charge with the self-same weaponsi verifying the phUosophl* 
cal remark of Butler, that 

** The man convinced against hie wUl 
Is of the same opinion stilL" 



i<<kwilBliiiiMiit>fciMiiM<Mfl*><MiliiM<tiA*>MiM*i» lii«i«««ili I 
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I think there are a great many that argue thns ki 
earnest, and do it not to impose on themselves or others. 
They are persuaded of what they say, and think there 
is weight m it, though in alike case they have been eon-* 
vinced there is none ; but men would be intolerable to 
tliemselves and contemptible to others if they should 
embrace opinions without any ground, and hold what 
they could give no manner of reason for. True or false, 
solid or sandy, the mind must have some foundation to 
rest its?lf upon, and, as I have remarked in another 
place, it no sooner entertains any proposition but it 
presently hastens to some hypothesis to bottom it on; 
till then it is unquiet and unsettled. So much do our 
own very tempers dispose us to a right use of our under- 
standings if we would follow, as we should, the inclina- 
tions of our nature. 

In some matters of concernment, especially those of 
religion, men are not permitted to be always wavering 
and uncertain, they must embrace and profess some 
tenets or other ; and it would be a shame, nay a contra- 
diction too heavy for any one's mind to lie constantly 
under, for him to pretend seriously to be persuaded oL 
the truth of any religion, and yet not to be able to give 
any reason of his belief, or to say anything for his pref- 
erence of this to any other opinion ; and tnerefore they 
must make use of some principles or other, and those 
can be no other than sucn as tney have and c^n manage, 
and to say they are not in earnest persuaded by them, 
and do not rest upon those they make use of, is contranr 
to experience, and to allege that they are not misled, 
when we complain they are. 

If this be so, it will be urged, whv then do they not 
make use of sure and unquestionable principles, rather 
than rest on such grounds as may deceive them, and 
will, as is visible, serve to support error at well at 
truth ? 

• 

To this I answer, the reason whv they do not make 
use of better and surer principles is because they cannot: 
but this inability proceeds not from want of natural 

Earts (for those few whose c(«se that is are to be excused) 
ut for want of use and exercise."^ Few men are from 

• */!St • *lS'!ft''*.<*l'??*«l^*'^'20 ft« possibility of sineerltr In error. 
In Arthur OolUer's letter to Mr. Mistraprinted In Benson's Life of 
Onnier; p.108. etseq. Re relates a conyeraatioQ be had formerir 
bad with Bishop Hoadfy. who malntalnell the poeslhlUty oTn 

■ . \ - 
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their yoath aooaitoined to ttriet natoningi and to tnoo 
the depondenoo of an/ truth, in a long tmiu of oonao* 
queDC68| to itf remote principlee, and to obtenre iteoon- 
necfciou ; and he that by frequent oractice hat not been 
used to thifl employment of his unuerstandiugi it is no 
more wonder that he should not, when he is grown into 
yearsy be able to bring his mind to it, than that he 
should not be on a sudden able to grave or design, 
dance on the ropes, or write a good hand, who has never 
practiced either of them. 

'Nayi the most of men are so wholly strangers to this 
that they do not so much as perceive their want of it : 
they despatch the ordinary business of their callings by 
rotei as we say, as they have learnt it, and if at any 
time they miss success they impute it to anything 
rather than want of thought ur skill, that they conclude 
(because they know no better) they have in |)erfection : 
or if there be any subject that interest or fancy has rec* 
onunended to tneir tnouchts, their reasoning about it 
is still after their own faHniun ; be it better or worse, it 
serves their turns, and is the best thev are acquainted 
with, and therefore, when they arc leu by it into mis* 
takes and their business succeeds accordingly, they im* 
pute it to any cross accident or default of others, rather 
than to their own want of understanding; that is what 
nobody discovers or complains of in' himself^ Wliattfo- 
ever made his business to miscarry, it was not want of- 
right thought and judgment in himself; he sees no such 
defect in himself, but is satisfied that he carries on his 
designs well enough by his own reasoning, or at least 
should have done, had it not been for unlucky traverses 
not in liis power. Thus, being content with this short 
and very imperfect use of his understanding, he never 
troubles himself to seek out methods of improving his 
mind, and lives all his life without any notion of close 
reasoning in a continued connection of a long train of 
consequences from sure foundations, such lis is requisite 
for the making out and clearing most of the speculative 
truths most men own to believe and are most concerned 

beiuK siQcere in error, whilo bohimHelf adopted the opposite opia- 
Jon. Locke takes part with Hoadly, but arffuos thnt truth nen 
within our reach, if we will from tbo beffinnioR properly une our 
faculties in the search after it ^ , * , . . 

* *' Tout le monde se plaint de sa m^moire. et personne ne se plaint 
de son iugemenf-^Jioche/oueauU, Hej, lis. 
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in. Not to mention her* whnt I shall hare ocomIoii t« 
iiiBiBt on hy and b; more fully, r\t., that in many caies 
it is not one Boiios of conaequcnces will lerre tho turn, 
but many different and opposite deductions must be 
examined and laid together before a man can come to 
make a right judgment of the point in question. What 
then can be expected from men that neither see the want , 
of .any such kind of reasoning as this ; nor, if they do, 
know how to set about it, or conld perform it ? You 
may as well set a countryman, who scarce knows the 
figures and never cast up a sum of three particulars, to 
titute a merchant's longaccouiit, and find the truo bal- 
ance of it. 

What then should be done in the case? 1 answer, 
we should always remember what I said above, that the 
faculties of our souls are improved and'made useful to 
us just after the same manner as our bodies are. Would 
yon have a man write or paint, dance or fence well, or 
perform any other manual operation dexterously and 
with ease; let him havo over so much vigor and activity, 
suppleness and address naturally, yet nobody expects 
this from him unless he has been used to it, and has em- 
ployed time and pains in fashioning and forming his 
hand or outward parts to these motions. Just so it is 
in the mind; would you have a man reason well, you 
must use him to it bctime^ exercise his mind in obaorv- 
ing the connection of ideas and following them in train. 
Nothing does this better than mathematics, which there- 
fore I think should be taught all those who have the 
time and opportunity, not so much to make them mathe- 
maticians as to inake them reasonable creatures; for 
though we all call ourselves so because we are born to it 
if we please, yet we may truly say, nature gives us but 
the seeds of it ; we are born to be, if we please, rational 
creatures, hut it is use and exercise only that makes us 
so, and we are indeed so no further than industry and 
application has carried us.* And therefore, in ways of 



•ThB rihMn«oi>hor In llils rn«snicn BPTnn to atfrihiilfl ton miiph to 
ilwi anil oxerrlnp, tliouRh iir">n ttip vhnle hii AFknowledepR with . 
Q<)ln(.-tlllan. I.bnt a nmn clnflHont hy nntiin> In Inlolloctnnl pownrs 
will Id vBln hqiw to niipplf thn rtfiflplpncr bT labor, " Hind Mmnn 
Id pHmls teslAiiilDm ent," uya the Roman rnelorinlan. " nlbll rino- 
rapta Btqne artM vnlere, ntHl sdluTiinte narura. (Jnapropter el oat 
dsBTit InseDiuro. nno maals Iup'< Krirta snot, nuam do Mrronim . 
ealtq st«rlllbuR terrls. 8udI nt alia IdkodIIa nnndam adjumeatii, 
vox. latns patleos labnns. valotDdo, conntaoila. aeoor: tuK m 
mo()leaobllgenint,po«aoDt, ratloneaiDpilBrli sea uoaaaDqaam Its 
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will •(•«?• Um aoMliftioM thijr Ink* vp s«illM nOit* 
••d tbT an soiaU raliMaL 

This Mt WfA Hm ItfM taktB MiiM d bteam tiy 
MM ia hit priTftto afiun OMa toma tod d waaoaiag or 
•Char •BMf b to dooominaU hia fOMonablo. Bal tho 
wiitato it| Ihat bo that ufbviidioMooablo in ODO thing b 
condodod to bo io in all, and to think or to aaj othor> 
wiao it thought lo nujiut an aCEront and lo ttnttltra a 
eoaaoro that nobody yoiitnres to do it It looks liko the 
degradation of a man below the dignity of hia nature. It ia 
tnu^ that he that reasons well in any one tbing, has a mind 
naturally capable of reasoning well in othersy and to the 
same degree of strength and cleamessy and possibly 
much greater, had bis understanding been so employed. 
But it is as trusT' that he who can reason well to-day 
about one sort of mattersy cannot at all reason to-day 
about others, though perhaps a year hence be may. But 
wherever a man's rational ^usulty fails him, and will not 
§emd him to reason, there we cannot say be is rational 
how capable soever he may be by time and exercise to 
become so. 

Try in men of low and mean education who have 
never elevated their thoughts above the spade and the 
plough, nor looked beyond tlie ordinarr drudgery of a 
day-kborer. Take the thoughts of such an one used for 
many years to one track, out of that narrow compass he 
has been all liis life confined to, you will find him no 
more capable of reasoning than almost a perfect naturaL 
Some one or two rules on which their conclusions 
immediately depend, you will find in most men have 
governed all their thoughts ; these, true or fake, have 
been the maxims they have been guided by : take these 
from them and they are perfectly at a loss, their compass 
and pole-star then are gone, and their understanding is 
perfectly at a nonplus ; and therefore they either im- 
mediately return to their old maxims again, as the 
foundations to all truth to them, notwithstanding all that 
can be said to show their weakness, or if they give them 
up to their reasons, they with them give up all truth and 
further inquiry, and think there is no such thing as 

dMunt, at boos etism Ingenil studiiqua eornnnpant: sicnt et hmo 
ipM sine doetore perito. studio periinacii scribendi, leffeodi. dicendi 
miittA et oontinua ezercitattone, per se nimi prosaot^ (last, Orat 
I Pr.) 
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certainty.* For if you would enlnee their thongliti 
and uttle them upon more remote and luter principles, 
they either cannot easily apprehend them, or, if they 
can, know not what u^e to make ot thnn, for long de< 
ductioha from remote principles are whnt they han not 
been nsed to and cannot manage. 

What, then, can grown men never be improved or 
enlarged in their nndentandings ? I say not ao, but . 
this I think I may say, that !t will not be done without 
industry and application, which will require more time 
and paini than grown men, lettled in their course of lite 
will allow to it, and therefore verv seldom is doiie.f 
And this very capacity of attaining it by use and exer- 
cise only, brings ni back to that which I laid down be- 
fore, that it is only practice that improves our minds as 
well as bodies, and we must expect nothing from our 
understandings any further than they are perfected by 
habits. 

The Americans are not all bora with worse under- 
standings than the Europeans, though we see none of 
them have such reaches in the arts and sciences. And 
among the children of a poor countryman, the lucky 



But drlaklDK larKoTr sobers as ssalD.~ 

80 Lord Siicnn. In hlnEimttrpn Atholflm: "A llltlo i-hllnnnphT In- 
cllnelh aiAa'H mioil lo AHiplmn ; hut dppth In philonniihy brlnpeth 
meo'ii mind H about torcllsloa; lor wbtto tbe mind of nina lookcth 
vpfin ^oeoud csuws st attorPd. It msr somPtlnifB wst In thi-m and 
Ro nolDitberi butwben It neboldptli the ctinlnol thorn contpilerate 
and llnkod lottotbvr. It mast needs Dr lo rroTideaco aud Doitvi 
(Hohs'iodltloD, p, 4S.) 

I NoTor, SMordlnft lo Bluhor Batler, "Tbo boitlnnlnK ol oar 
dsfs Is adApt«d lo bp. and ie, a state ol edncntlon In Ibp thoorr and 
rrncllce ot msture life. Wa are miich as«litt(>d la It by einmnlni 
Instruction, and the cere ot others 1 but a sroat deal Is Ut to our- 
■eWes to do. And of tbls, ss part Is done oonilr and orednrM. so 

K.rt retnlres dlllKenoe sod care, tba Toluntat? raroBcrtnit nianr 
l&n wbloh wa dpHlre, scd sottlnit ontseWes to do wbat we ha^e 
no Inc^liDstlaa f>. but tor the nooessltr or einedlence ot IL For, 
that labor and Induslrr wbloh the station of so manr absnlutelr 
nviulree, thnr would be ffmatlr unfiaalin«a tor, tn maturity, se 
Ihone Id other Htntlondwoald be fir anr other worlcBOtsppUoBtlon, 
It both were not aocnstomod to them In their youth. And aoeont- 
ln> as persoee bebave tbemselves, Id the seneral edDcatlon wbloh 
airxp throushf and In the partloplar opes adapted to parlkalar 
emploriaeBUi their eharaoter U formed and made appear; the* 
rsepmmend themselTss raon or lees ; and ate oapable rH and planeq 
IndlDereBteMUoDsIn tbe soaletrot mankind. .The lormer part qf 
Ufa then Is to be oonaldered u an Iraportapt opportnnlty, whloh 
iiatarepntslntoonrhands. and wbtoh whenlost isnottohereeoT* 
•nir^dnuhn or AeJtvfon, part I. chap. t. (Uohn'a edlUoo, ».lUJk 
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cbanoe of »dac»tioiit aod getting into the world| gives 
one inftniteljr the superiority in parts over the rest^ who 
continuioff at home nad continued also just of the same 
sise with his brethren. 

He that has to do witk young seholarsy especially in 
mathematics^ majjr perceive how their minds open bv de* 

SreeS| and how it is exercise alone tluit opens them, 
omotimes they will stick a long time at a part of ade- 
' roonstrationi not for want of will and application, but 
really for want of perceiving the connection of two ideas 
; that, to one whose understanding is more exercised, is 
as visible as anything can be. The same would be with 
a grown man beginning to study mathematics, the 
.' understanding for want of use often sticks in every plain 
way, and he himself that is so puzzled, when he corned 
to see the connection wonders what it was he st\ick at in 
a case so plain. 

7. Matfiematica, — I have mentioned mathematics as 
a way to settle in the mind a habit of reasoning closely 
and in train ; not that I think it nccessarv that all men 
should be deep mathematicians, but that, having got the 
way of reasoning, which that study necessarily brings 
the mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other 
parts of knowledge as thoy shall have occasion. For in 
all sorts of reasoning everylsingle argument should be 
managed as a mathematical demonstration ; the con- 
nection and dependence of ideas should bo followed, till 
the mind is brought to the source on which it bottoms, 
and observes the coherence all along, though in proofs 
of probability one such train is not enough to settle the 
judgment, as in demonstrative knowledge. 

Where a truth is made out by one demonstration, 
there needs no further inquiry ; but in probabilities, 
where there wants demonstration to establish the truth 
beyond doubt, there it is not enough to trace one argu- 
ment to its source, and observe its strength and weak- 
ness, but all the arguments, after having been so 
examined on both sides, must be laid in balance one 
against another, and upon the whole the understanding 
determine its assent. 

This is a way of reasoning the understanding should 

be accustomed to, which is so different from what the 

.illiterate are used to that even learned men sometimes 

seem to have very little or no notion of it Nor is it to 
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bo wondered, since the way of disputing in the schools 
leads them quite way from it, by insisting on one topical 
argument, by the success of which the truth or false- 
hood of the question is to be determined, and rictory 
adjudged to the opponent or defendant, which is all one 
as if one should balance an account by one sum, charged 
and discharged, when there are a hundred others to be 
taken into consideration. 

This, therefore, it would be well if men's minds were 
accustomed to, and that early, that they might not 
erect their opinions upon one sinele view when so many 
others are requisite to make up the account, and roust 
come into the reckoning before a man can form a right 
judgment. This would enlarge their minds and give a 
due freedom to their understandings, that they might 
not bo led into error by presumption, laziness, or pre* 
cipitancy, for I think nobody can anprove such a con- 
duct of the understanding as should mislead it from 
truth, though it be ever so much in fashion to make use 
of it. 

To'this perhaps it will be objected, that to manage 
the understanding as I propose would require every 
man to be a scholar, and to be furnished with all the 
materials of knowledge and exercised in all the ways of 
reasoning. To which I answer, that it is a shame for 
those that have time and the means to attain knowledge 
to want any helps or assistance for the improvement of 
their understanaings that are to be got, and to such I 
would be 'bought here chiefly to speak. Those me- 
thinks, who, by the industry and parts of their ances- 
tors, hare been set free from a constant drudgery to their 
backs and their bellies, should bestow some of their 
spare time on their heads, and open their minds by some 
trials and essays, in all the sorts and matters of reason- 
ing.* I have before mentioned mathematics, wherein 
algebra gives new helps and views to the understanding. 
If I propose these, it is not, as I said, to make every roan 
a thorough mathematician or a deep algebraist : but yet t 
think the study of them is of infinite use^ even to grown 



I 
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iiieQ{ flrsty b/ exptrimantoll/ oonTineing tbam thai to 
make an/ one reason well it is not enough to haTO parts 
wherewith he is satisfied and that serve him well 
enough in his ordinarj coarse. A man in those studies 
will seoi that however good he may think his under- 
standinffi ;fet in many things, and those rerj Tisiblsi it 
may fail mm. This would take off that presumption 
that most men have of themselves in this part, and they 
would not be so apt to think their minds wanted no helps 
to enlarge them, that there could be nothing added to 
the acuteuess and penetration of their understandings. 

SecondljT, the study of mathematics would show them 
the necessity there is in reasoning, to separate all the 
distinct ideas, and see the habitudes that all those oon* 
cerned in the present inquiry have to one another, and to 
lay by those which relate not to the proposition in hand, 
and wholly to leave them out of the reckoning. This is 
that which in other subjects besides quantit v, is what is 
absolutely requisite to just reasoiiinff, though in them it 
is not so easily observed nor so carefully practised. In 
those parts of knowledge where it is thought demonstra* 
tion hiss nothing to do, men reason as it were in the 
lump ; and if, upon a summary and confused view, or 
upon a partial consideration, they can raise the appear- 
ance of a probability^ they usually rest content, espe* 
cially if it be in a dispute where every little straw is laid 
hold on, and evervthiiig that can but be drawn in any way 
to give color to the argument is advanced with ostenta- 
tion.'^ But that mind is not in a posture to find the 
truth that does not distinctly take all the parts asunder, 
and omitting what is not at all to the point, draw a 
conclusion from the result of all the particulars which 
anv way influence it. There is another no less useful 
habit to be got by an application to mathematical de- 
monstrations, and that is, of using the miod to a long 
train of consequences : but having mentioned that 
already, I shall not again here repeat it. 

As to men whose fortunes and time are narrower, 
what may su£Bce them is not of that vast extent as may 
be imagined, and so comes not within the objection. 

Nolx^y is under an obligation to know everything. 
Knowledge and science in general is the business only 

* Tbla character most exactly suita ordinary political reaaoainsin 
all countries, wherein men tnyariably seek not truth but victory* 
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of ihcMfl who ar« at «aae and leisure. Those who have 
partioulttr callitiga ought to underataud them, and it ii 
ne unreasonable proposa], nor impossible to be eom- 
paseed, that they should think and reason right about 
what is their daily employment. This one cannot think 
them incapable of without levelling them with the 
brutes, and charging them with a stupidity below the 
rank of rational creatures.* 

8. Jtel\giotL—}\e»ides his particular calling for the 
support of this life, every one has a concern in a fntur« 
life, which he. is bound to look after. This engages his 
thoughts in jreligion, and here it mightilv lies upon him 
to understand and reason right Men, therefore, cannot 
be excused from understanding the words und framing 
the genera) notions relating to religion right. The one 
day of seven, besides other days of rest, allows in the 
Christian world time enough for this, (had they had no 
other idle honrs,} if they would hut make ase of these 
vacaiiciei from tneir daily labor, and apply themselves 
to an improvement of knowledge with as much diligence 
as they often do to a great many other things that are. 
useless, and had but those that would enter them, a<y 
cording to their several capacities, in arightway tothia 
knowledge. The original make of their minds is like 
that of other men, and they would be fonnd not to want 
understanding fit to receive the knowledEO of religion 
if they were a little encouraged and helped in it as they 
•hould be.t For there are inatancea of very mean 

• Thpsn TTi-rf tho viown which thcOreok" t(iok ot study iind w- 
spftrch: anil m Rmonif thorn tnpn ■^iiininonlT nrpllcd thomaelvos to 
their own portli.'utur brtinrtitiH iif IprirnlnB with Breat parnastnese 
and enthuilnnm. It was not at all ntiMfnini t" And much eloquence 
aod abllltr even amons cooks and artjfani. Indeed the humbler 
clftsws of Boclotrln OroecB wore no Brefdy ot knowledge, and so 
rwtentfltlouR ol what tber ponaeREicHl. that one coDstant source <A 
ridicule amnnBthe comic poelawanthe preteDslongotaach persoan 
to erudition : thouich this ot course (ormit no arnument aftsiDat the 
HlucBtlon ot the people. 

t There mar porhaiw be llltlo noi'cnEilty ot citlns eiampleB In 

BroDlotthin-, vetl will not let Rliptho nptmrtunltT of mentlonlnR 
i« name ol Dunyan. a tinker, but iJeeplr tpfwmI In the Bcrlptures. 
and In lalth and pracllce a« iteoulne a Chrlntlan ae any filnce the 
apoetollc age. Chabb, the (allow. chandler ot BallBburr, thnush not 
ramarkable for his orthndnxr. ret attained a considerable knowl- 
ton ot tbeoloav, and han lett behind him tracts ot no small abllltr. 
Benson, Indeed. In his lite ot Arthur rk>11ler. notices a suaplcloD 
entertained at the time, that "The Supremscr ot the Father 
amerted." was corrected tr Dr. Hoodr. atterwards primate ol Ira* 
land, and relates that Collier took Ibe pains to make a lam uolleo- 
lliiQ 01 Chnbb'a letters, written on business, and tliese.tuli ptemin. 
be otlen exhibited to, the carlona <p. as.et seq.l Butthlaarter 
BlL would onlr pn>*e that Cbnbb's atr U and crammar oeaded some 
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poopla who !»?• r»iMd thoir minds to a mttsoiiao and 
aDoentMidiDg of leligion : and though tnaoo hafa not 
been to fioqoont as ooold bo wishodi yot tbojr aio onoagh 
to dear that condition of life from a necessity of gioae 
ignorancci and to show that move might be bronght to 
be rational creatures and Christians, (for they can 
hardly be thought really to be so whoy wearing the 
namci know not so much as the Teiy principles of that 
religioni) if due care were taken of them. For, if I mis- 
ake not| the peasantry lately in France (a rank of peo- 
le under a much heavier pressure of want and poverty 
than the day-laborers in England) of the reformed re* 
ligion understood it much better and could say more for 
it than those of a higher oonditiou among us.* 

But if it shall be concluded that the meaner sort of 
people must give themselves up to brutish stupidity in 
the things of their nearer concernment, which I see no 
reason fofi this excuses not those of a freer fortune and 
education, it they neglect their understandings, and 
take no care to employ them as thev ought and set them 
right in the knowledge of tliose things for which prinoi- 
pfdly they were given tliem. At least tliose whose 
plentiful fortunes allow them the opportunities and helps 
of improvement are not so few but that it might be 
hoped great advancements might be made in knowledge 
of all Jciiids, especially in that of the greatest concern 
and largest views, if men would make a right use of 
their faculties and study their own understandings. 

9. /cfeas.-^utward corporeal objects that constantly 
importune our senses and captivate our appetites, fail 
not to fill our heads with lively and lasting ideas of that 
kind. Here the mind needs not to be set upon getting 
greater store ; they offer themselves fast enough, and 
are usually entertained in such plenty and lodged so 
carefully, that the mind wants room or attention for 
others that it has more use and need of. To fit the 
understanding, therefore, for such reasoning as I have 
been above speaking of, care should be taken to fill it 
with moral and more abstract ideaS| for these not offer- 
little correcUoDiWhich mlgbt be predicated of writers of much higher 
pretensions. 

* On this su^ect tbe pbiloaopber spoice from bis own experienoe, 
as diirinflT bih Bsidenoe in Languedoo» be tool^ much pains to in- 
struct bimselt In whatever concerned the habits and opinions ot 
the Humienots. See Lord Kiniir's Life of Loclce. 
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lag themielTss to tbe Bensei, but being to be frun«d to 
the nnderstAiiding, people ttre Benenllf bo neglectful o( 
a faculty they are apt to think wants nothing, that I 
tear moBt men's inindB are more unfurniibed with auoh 
ideal than is imagined. They often use the words, and 
how can they be suspected to want the ideas 7 What I 
hare eaid in the third book of my essay will excuse m* 
from any other answerto this question. ButtoconTince 

Cople of what moment it is to their understandings to 
furnished with such abstract ideas, steady and settled 
\n them, give me leave to ask how any one shall be able 
to know whether he be obliged to be just, if he has not 
established ideas in his mind of obligation and of justice, 
since knowledge consists in nothing but the perceived 
Agreement or disagreement of those ideas 7 and ao ot 
an others the like which concern our lives and man* 
ners.* And if men do find a difficulty to see the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two angles which lie before 
their eyes unalterable in a dingram, how utterly im- 
possible will it be to perceive it in ideaa that have no 
other sensible objects to represent them to the mind but 
sounds, with which they have no mannt-r of conformity 
and therefore had need to be clearly settled in the mind 
themselves, if we would make any clear judgment about 
them I This, therefore, is one of the ftrst things the 
mind should be employed about in the right conduct vf 
the understanding, without which it is impossible it 
should be capable of reasoning right about those matters. 
But in these, and all other ideas, cnre must be taken 
that they harbor no inconsiBtencies, and thnt they have 
a real existence where real existence is supposra, and 
are not mere chimeras with a supposed existence. 

10. Pr^udice. — Every one is forward to complain of 
the prejudices that mislead other men or parties, as if he 
were free and had none of his own. This being objected 
on all sides, it is agreed that it is a fault and a hin- 

■ThelndlHpotiHlblnnpHsnf knoirlnilBe wbb renclBrod more appnr- 
ent In thp Sorrfille'phlltifiophy, hy Ibn doctrine' tbatwionnp Ih virtue, 
which, thfiuah pftradoilfftl at first. slKht. idbv bo prnvod by IrretniB- 
abia nrmmeDtn. Id fort, when tho itclonra nt mornln In undoratood 
It will bo sriiivldent (hat virtue trad n to bfinnEDeBHilintwn miKhtu 
well expect thP aritbrantlclan to rofuw ti bo KiildoH In bin edpula- 
Unns hr tbo splpnce of niimbors. an tbat he wbo In vsnied In lbs 
knowlodipi or gmA and evil will pretor the evil to the Kood, Who- 
ever ninn, therefon>.8lan tbrnnBh Ittnoraoco. thonKh tbat l|{noraiio«, 
bolns oftBO volunt*i7. Is ItneU a orlmo. On tbo snbjool ot JnsUi»i 
wblol Plato msintBlDB to be tbe Kreatert Kood. sM the Dial. d« 
Bepnb. part tL pp. 7B— les. et sag. 
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inam to koovkdgt. Whal now b th« eoitf No 
otbtr bot tU% that OTor^ nuui should lot oloiio othon* 
ptojodioM and oioanino hia own.* Nobody U ooiiTiiieed 
of hio bj tho aoenaotion of aoother; ho rocriminotes bjr 
tbo MUDo niloi and ia dear. Tho only waj to tomoTo 
thia gioat cauao of igooranoo aod onor oat of tho worid 
ia, wt 0fttj oue impartially to osamino himaelL* If 
othoia will not doal fairlv with their own mindsi doea that 
mako my onora tmtha ? or ought it to mako me in love 
I with them and willing to imDose on myaelf f If others 
. lore cataracts in their eyes, snould that hinder me from 
couching of mioe as soon as I can ? Every one declarer 
against hlindDesSy and ^et who almost is not fond of 
that which dims his sight, and kee^s the clear light 
out of his mindi which should lead him into truth and 
knowledge f False or doubtful positionsy relied upon as 
unqaestionablo maxims, keep tnose in the dark from 
truth who build on them. Such are usuaUy the pre- 
judices imbibed from education, party, reverence, fash- 
ion, interest, etc* This is the mote which every one sees 
in bis brother'a eye, but never regards the beam in hia 
own. For who is there almost that ia ever brought 
fairly to examine his own principles, and see whether 
they are such as will bear the trial x But yet this should 
be one of the first things 'every one should set about, 
and be scrupulous in, who would rightly conduct his 
understanding in the se«irch of truth and knowledge. 

To those who are willing to get rid of this great hin- 
drance of knowledge (for to such onlv I write), to those 
who would shake off thi^ great and aangerous impostor, 
prejudice, who dresses up fulsehood in the likeness of 
truth| and so dexterously hoodwinks men's minds as to 
keep them in the dark with a belief that they are more 
in the light than any that do not see with their eyes, I 
shall offer this one mark whereby prejudice may be 
known. He that is strongly of any opinion must sup- 
pose (unless he be self-condemned) that his persuasion 
IS built upon good grounds, and that his assent is no 
greater than what the evidence of the truth he holds 
forces him to, and that they are arguments, and not incli- 
nation or fancy, that make him so confident and pos- 
itive in his tenets. Now if, after all hia professiooi he 

• *' Tout le monde tronve k redlro en autniy, ee av'on trouvo 
a redire en luy."— iSoc/kT. RefiecL Uw, ss. 
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cannot bear any opposition to his opinion, if ho can- 
not so much as give a patient hearing, much less ex- 
amine and weigh the arguments on the other side, does 
he pot plainly confess it is prejudice governs him ? and 
it is not the evidence of truth, but some lasy antici- 
pation, some beloved presumption that he desires to 
rest undisturbed in. For if what he holds be, as he 
gives out| well fenced with evidence, and he sees it to 
be true, what need he fear to put it to the proof ? If 
his opinion be settled upon a firm foundation, if the 
arguments that support it and have obtained his assent 
be clear, eood, and convincing, why should he be shy to 
have it tried whether they be proof or not ?* He whose 
assent goes beyond this evidence, owes this excess of 
his adherence only to prejudice ; and does jn effect own 
it, when he refuses to hear what is offered against it, 
declaring thereby that it is not evidence he, seelcs, but 
the quiet enjoyment of the opinion he is food of, with 
a forward condemnation of all that may stand )n opposi- 
tion to it, unheard and unexamined ; which, what is it 
but prejudice? ''qui sBquum statuerit, parte inauditA, 
alter&, etiamsi «quum statueriti hand squus fuerit" 
He that would acquit himself in thia case as a lover of 
truth, not giving way to any preoccupation or bias that 
may mislead him, must do two things that are not very 
common nor very easy, 

11. Indiffereney, — ^First, he must not be in love with 
any opinion, or wish it to be true till he knows it to be 80| 
and then he will not need to wish it; for nothing that 
is false can deserve our good wishes, nor a desire that it 
should have the place and force of truth ; and yet noth- 
ing is more frequent than this. Men are fond of certain 
tenets upon no other evidence but respect and custom, 
and think they must maintain them or all is gone, though 
they have never examined the ground they stand on, nor 
have ever made them out to themselves or can make 
them out to others. We should contend earnestly from 
the truth, but we should first be sure that it it troth, or 
else we fight against QoA, who is the Qod of truth, and 

..^ It may be resarded as one proof of the irreat rifeuess of preju- 
dices In •ooletViihat araners are In 111 repute* Yoitalre aeooroUnafr 
remiyri|8 that the man who shoald hope to make his way mthe 
wondhy we weapons of logiOi woula he as mad as Doa Qiuxotei 
but la his work on Education, Looke endeavors to raow how aitu* 
meatsmaf bemautafiMlaeooversaionwitlio^ ip^Si 
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do the work of the derili who is the itther and pvopagitor 
of lies ; and our wui, though ever to wanB| will not 
excuse usi for this is phunly prejudioe. 

12. Miamine. — Secondlyi he tnust do that which he 
will fiod himself verj averse to^ as judging the thing 
unnecessary, or himself incapable of doing it He must 
try whether his principles be certainly true or not, and 
how far he may safely rely upon them. This, whether 
fewer have the heart or the skill to do^ I shall not 
I determine, but this I am sure is that which everv one 
ought to do who professes to love truth| and would not 
impose upon himself, which is a surer way to be made a 
fool of than by being exposed to the sophistry of others. 
The disposition to put any cheat upon ourselves works 
constantly, and we are pleased with it, but are impatient 
of being bantered or misled by others. The inability 
I here speak of, is not any natural defect that makes 
men incapable of examining their own principles. To 
such, rules of conducting their understandings are use- 
less, and that is the case of very few. The great num- 
ber is of those whom the ill habit of never exerting their 
thoughts has disabled ; the powers of their minds are 
starved by disuse and have lost that reach and strength 
which nature fitted them to receive from exercise. Those 
who are in a condition to4earn the first rules of plain 
arithmetic, and could be brought to cast up an ordinary 
sum, are capable of this, if they have but accustomed 
their minds to reasoning ; but thev that have wholly 
neglected the exercise .f their understandings in this 
way, will be very far at first from being able to do it, and 
as unfit for it as one unpractised in figures to cast up a 
shop-book, and perhaps think it as strange to be set about 
it. And yet it must nevertheless be confessed to be a 
wrong use of our understandings to build our tenets (iit 
things where we are concerned to hold the truth) upon 
principles that may lead us into error. We take our 

Principles at hap-hazard upon trust, and without ever 
aving examined them, and then believe a whole system 
upon a presumption that they are true and solid : and 
what is all this but childish, shameful, senseless cre- 
dulity ? 

In these two things, viz., an equal indifferency for all 
truth — I mean the receiving it, the love of it, as truth, 
but not loving it for any otlier reason^ before we knQW 
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it to b« true-— and in the examination of our ptinciplei, 
and not leceiTing an^ tor such, nor building on them, 
till we ate fully convinced ai rational creatures of their 
■olidity, truth, and certsintr, conaiita that freedom ot 
the understanding which la neceisary to a rational 
creatnre) and without which it is not truly an under- 
standiu^. It ii conceit, fancy, extravagance, anything 
rather toan understanding, if it must be under the con- 
strsint of receiving and holding opinions by the authority 
of anvthiug hut their own, not fancied, but perceived . 
evidence. Ibis was rightly called imposition, and ii 
of all other the worst and most dangerous sort of it. 
For we impose upon ourselves, which is the strongest 
imposition of all others, and we impoiie upon ourseTvei 
in that part which ought with the greatest care to 
be Vept free from all imposition. The world ib apt to 
cast great blame on tboce who have an indifterency for 
opinions, especially In religion, I fear this is the foun- 
dation of great error and worse conseqnences. To be 
indifferent which of two opinions is true, is the right 
temper of the mind that preserves it from being imposed 
oti, and disposes it to examine with that indifferency 
tilt it*haa done its best to find the truth ; and this ii 
the only direct and safe way to it. But to be indifferent 
whether we embrace falsehood or truth is the great road 
to error. T^''^^ *ho are not indifferent which opinion 
is true are suilty of this ; they suppose, without examin- 
ing, that what they hold is true, and then think they 
ought to be nalous for it. Those, it is plain by their 
warmth and eagerness, are not indifferent for their own 
opinions, but methioki are very indifferent whether 
they be true or false, since they cannot endure to have 
an^ doubts raised or objections made against them, and 
' it IS visible they never nave made any themselves ; and 
■o never having examined them, know not, nor are 
concerned, as they should be, to know whether they be 
Ime or false.* 
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kiin|>«r of mind whirb Lnoke hen defUHnlnates lodHTsr- 

npt^lHck aii'itnn tromAirtBtiiSiidwlth sprrobatlon, a 

^nutllul poMiaKe. wbloh we sntuola In Us verMou; Let us 
,„ PTt-rrtblna witbnut Ino moen dsslra or aveTsattoD. Ifit n- 
invllDe to this or tbe other wari^nt bebave oarMJves like 
reller.whowbpn hecD[ni>Htntwoware.BMBtilmwhoni he nee' 



IrnTeller.whowbpn hecD[ni>Htntwoware.BakBtilmwlioni he meets 
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Sinn to Ibe rlsbt hnnd or to tbe left, but dedriu onlr to kaaw 
8 true end drroot way that will earrv Blm to hlslotiraer^ ea*" 
(MTlcBtoaFriend, p. pa.] ' 
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TheM ATS the eooimon and niMt general mieaurriagee 
which I think men ahonld avoid or rectifir in a right 
conduct of their understandings, and should be particu* 
larljr taken care of in education. The business whereof 
in respect of knowledge, is not, as I think, to perfect a 
learner in all or any one of the sciences, but to give his 
mind that freedom, that disposition, and those habits 
that may enable him to attain any part of knowledge 
he shall apply himself to, or stand in need of, in the 
future course of his life. 

This, and this only, is well principling, and not the 
instilling a reverence and veneration for certain dogmas 
under the specious title of principles, which are often so 
remote from tliut truth and evidence which belongs to 
principles that they ought to be rejected as false and 
erroneous, and often cause men so educated when they 
come abroad into the world and find they cannot main* 
tain the principles so taken up and rested in, to cast off 
all principles, and turn perfect sceptics, regardless of 
knowledge and virtue. 

There are several weaknesses and defects in the un* 
derstanding, either from the natural temper of the mind, 
or ill habits taken up, which hinder it in its progress to 
knowledge. Of these there are as many, possibly, to be 
found, if the mind were tlioroughly studied, as there 
are diseases of the body, each whereof clogs and disablas 
the understanding to some degree, and therefore deservea 
to be looked after and cured. I shall set down some 
few to excite men, especially those who make knowledge 
their business, to look into themselves, and observe 
whether they do. not indulge some weaknesses, allow 
some miscarriages in the management of their intel- 
lectual faculty which is prejudicial to them in the search 
of truth. 

13. Observatiofis. — Particular matters of fact are the 
undoubted foundations on which our civil and natural 
knowledge is built : the benefit the understanding makes 
of them is to draw from them conclusions which may be 
as standing rules of knowledge, and consequently of 
practice. The mind often makes not that benefit it 
should of the information it receives from the accounts 
of civil or natural historians, by being too forward or 
too slow in making observations on the particular facte 
recorded in them^ 
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There are those who are rery assidaona in reading, 
and yet do not much advance their knowledge by it 
They are delighted with the stories that are told, and 
perhaps can tell them again, for they make all they read 
nothing but history to themselves ; but not reflecting 
on it, not making themselves observations from what 
they read, they are very little improved by all that crowd 
of particulars that either pass through or lodge them* 
selves in their understandings. They dream on in a con- 
stant course of reading and cramming themselves ; but 
not digesting anything, it produces nothing but a heap 
of crudities. 

If their memories retain well, one may say, they have 
the materials of knowledge, but like those for building 
they are of no advantage if there be no other use made 
of them but to let them lie heaped up together. Op- 
posite to these there are others, who lose tlie improve- 
ment they should make of matters of fact by a quite 
contrary conduct. They are apt to draw general con- 
clusions and raise axioms, from every particular they 
meet with.* These make as little true benefit of history 
as the other; nay, being of forward and active spirits, 
receive more harm by it, it being of worse consequence to 
steer one's thoughts by a wrong rule than to have none 
at all,. error doing to busy men much more harm than 
ienqrance to the slow and sluggish.f Between these, 
those seem to do best who, taking material and useful 
hints, sometimes from single matters of fact, carry them 
in their minds to be judged of bv what they shall find 
in history to confirm or reverse their imperfect observa* 
tions, which may be established into rules fit to be relied 
on when they are justified by a sufficient and wary 
induction of particulars. He that makes no such reflec- 
tions on what he reads, only loads his mind with a 

* Of the two methods here desoribod. the former is that oT the Oer- 
mans. the latter that of the French; and perhaps nearer home one 
miffht And examples of both. Descartes supplies In philosophy an 
instance of hasty ceneralization. which Mrnaps betrayed him Into 
most of the errors that distinguish his xanoiful bat Ingenious sys- 
tem. 

. t This seems to be an erroneous opinion, an imperfect rule being 
in most cases better than no rule at all. Thucydldes, a greater 
master of oivll wisdom than Locke himself, delivers by the mouth 



of Gleon an iniportant truth, where he says that a state possessing 
inferior lawsi but unswervingly executed, is preferable to one witii 
better Institutions, whtoh have not their due Influence. on practice: 
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rbapiody of tilMi tt In wiator nights for tbo antortain* 
ment of others | and ha that will Improve every matter 
of foot into a maximt will abound in oontrary obeenrv 
tidns that oan be of no other use but to perplex and 
pudder kim it he compares them, or else to misguide 
nim if he gives himself np to the authority of that which 
for its novelty or for some other fancy best pleases 
him. 

14. £i<M. — ^Nezt to tliese we may place those who 
sifflfer their own* natural tempers and passions they are 
possessed with to influence their judgments, especially 
of men and things that may any way relate to their 
present circumstances and interest. Truth is all simple, 
all pure, will bear no mixture of anything else with itl 
It IS rigid and inflexible to any bye-interests, and so 
should the understanding be, whose use and excellency 
lie in conforming itself to it. To think of everything 
just as it is in itself is the proper business of the under- 
standing, thouch it be not that which men always em* 
plov it to. This all men at first hearing allow is the 
right use every one should make of his understanding. 
Nobody will oe at such an open defiance with common 
sense, as to profess that we f hould not endeavor to know 
and think of things as they ^re in themselves, and yet 
there is nothing more frequent than to do the contrary ; 
and men are apt to excuse themselves, and think they 
have reason to do so, if they have but a pretence that it 
is for God, or a good cause; that is, in effect, for them- 
selves, their own persuasion or party ; for those in their 
turns the several sects of men, especially in matters of 
religion, entitle Ood and a good cause. But God re« 
quires not men to wrong or misuse their faculties for 
him, nor to lie to others or themselves for his sake,'^ which 
they purposely do who will not suffer their understand- 
ings to have right conceptions of the things proposed to 
them, and designedly restrain themselves from having 
just thoughts of everything, as far as they are concerned 
to inquire. And as for a good cause, that needs not such 

* The source of this remark b to bo found la Job, who, as quoted 
by Lord Bacon (for the common version runs difforontly), InquireR: 
'* Will you lie for Qod as one man doth for another to gratify him ? ** 

Sis lordship's reflections on the same subject are worthy of con- 
deration. *' Certain it is that Ood works nothing in nature accord- 
ing to ordinary coursCf but by second causes; and If they would 
have it otherwise believed, it is a more imposture* under color of 

Biety to God, and nothing else but to offer unto the Author of truth 
le unclean sacriflce of a lie." (Mag. Instaur. i. 1.) 
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ill helps ; it it be good, truth will support it, and it has 
no need of fallacy or falsehood. 

16. ArgumenU. — Very much of kin to this is the 
hunting after arguments to make good one side of a 
question, and wholly to neglect and refuse those which 
favor the other side. What is this but wilfully to mis- 
guide the understanding? and is so far from giving 
truth its due value, that it wholly debases it ; espouse 
opinions that best comport with their power, profit, or 
credit, and then seek arguments to support them ? 
Truth lighted upon this way, is of no more avail to us 
than error, for what is so taken up by us may be false 
as well as true ; and he has not done his duty who has 
thus stumbled upon truth in his way to preferment 

There is another but more innocent way of collecting 
arguments very familiar among bookish men, which is to 
furnish themselves with the arguments they meet with 
pro and eon in the questions they study. This helps 
them not to judge richt nor nr^ue strongly, but only to 
talk copiously on either side without being steady and 
settled in their own judgments ; for such arguments 
gathered from other men's thoughts, floating only in the 
memory, are there ready indeed to supply copious talk 
with some appearance of reason, but are far from helping 
us to judge right.* Such variety of arguments only dis- 
tract the understanding that relies on them, unless ii 
has gone farther than such a superficial way of examin- 
ing ; this is to quit truth for appearance, only to servo 
our vanity. The sure and only way to get true knowl- 
edp:e is to form in our minds .clear settled notions of 
things, with names annexed to those determined ideas. 
These we are to consider with their several relations and 
habitudes, and not amuse ourselves with floating names 
and words of indetermmed signification which we can 
use in several senses to serve a turn. It is in the per* 
ception of the habitudes and respects our ideas have one 
to another that real knowledge consists, and when a man 
once perceives how far they agree or disagree one with 



*The practice here denoribed was In a c$rt«to jefcree that of the 
^nclentBonhisr 
it is saidTthat 



ancient sonhl^ whose dexterity was rivaUed by Hudibras, of whom 



" On either side he could dispiite> 
_. * Gonrate. chanae hands, and stnj oonnite.'* . ^ 
The most lively picture of this kind of trillinir occurs in the Eathy- 
demos of PlatOf where several of tne claee are introduced disputii 
cle (miniftiif reetif In a strain of oomk ejrttaviciMVS^iii^Qn^ 
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r, k will k ahk to ^mig^ ol mhu 
mr, and wiU Mi Mcd to k M hy tW aigvaMto'ci 
odtofii wUdi mn wammj ml tkioi Bafhiag hml ptoanbto 
•opliittiy. This will tm€k hum to auito tW MuHpa 
rigbli Md tM wWflWM il twM| Md tkM k will ito»d 
awMi kis ows kgc, and know by lus awa ■adwitiwliag. 
WWrtM hjr eolWtiAg and learning argwanto hf kcmrt, 
ba will ba bat a i«tailer to otbata ; and wbaa anj oum 
OBcatiooa Uia foundationa tbej aia built spaa, ha will ba 
at a Boapla% and ba lain to gire np bia iaplicit kn^wl* 
adga. 

16l Uasie. — Labor for Ubor-aake ia againat natnre.^ 
Tba undcr»Uuidiiig, aa well aa all tba otber facultit^i, 
cliooaea alwaya tbc Bburtr*! wajr to iu etMl, would |»fva- 
autl/ obtain tba kuowlrti^e it ia al>oat, and iban a«t 
upon aome new inquiry. But tbi«, arbetber lazinaaa or 
haata^ oftao mislealL^ it and niakea it eontant itaelf with 
impfopar waja of search, aud aucfa as will not aenra tba 
turn ; aomctimea it raata upon test i won j wben testioMNij 
of right has nothing to du, becaui»e it is ca>ier to belieTa 
than to ba acicntiliialljr iimtructinl ; sonietinirs it oon* 
touts itiMflf with one argumeut, and rr»ts Kitii«fi«d with 
that aa it were a deuioustnUiun, wlirma the thing under 
proof ia not capablo ci denonstration, and therefore 
most be submitted to the tri:d of probabilitieay and all 
the material arguments pro aud con be examined and 
brought to a balance. In some cai«es tlia mind is deter> 
min^ br probable topics in inquiries where demonstra* 
tion muj ba bad. All these, and seTeral othera, wbicb 
laiiinessy iuipatience, custom, and want of use and atten* 
tion lead man into, are misaiiplicationa of tba ander> 
atanding in the search of truth. In ererj question, the 
nature and manner of the proof it is capable of aboold 
be considered, to make our inquiry »uch as it abould be. 
This would save a great deal of frequently misemployed 
pains, and lead us sooner to that discovery and possea- 
aion of truth we are capable of. The multiplying variety 
of argumeota, especially frivolous ones, such as are all 
that are merely verbal, ia not only loat labor, but cum- 

^ This is the maxim of an indolent man. and examined bjr the 
strict rulea of philosophir wiU turn out to be a mere fallacir: for io 
many things we may with an aocient wntor ret^emt '*Labor4|)sa 
▼criaDtaa" id fact employment for employmeDt a sake is so far 
from beioa aialnrt nature, that It Is a thina we may every day wii- 
neeflL thouihl will not deny that there are seasons ia wUeh liappi* 
SSapS^MS to consist in the doW /or airtrfe. ^^ 
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hh.*B the memory to no purpoBe, and aerveH onljr to hinder 
it from aeiziiig and holding of the truth in all thoie casei 
which are capable of demonstration. Iri such a way of 
proof, the truth ami r«rtattity ia scon, and the mind fully 
poaaeaaea itaelf of it, when in the other way of assent it 
only hovera about it, is amused with uncertainties. In 
this auperficial way, indeed, the mind is capable of more 
variety of plausible talk, but is not enlarged, as it should 
be, in its knowledge. It is to thia sanne haate and im- 
patience of the mind also, that it not due tracing of the 
arguments to their true foundation is owing; men seea 
little, preaume n great deal, and ao jump to the conclusion. 
This ia a abort way to fancy and conceit, and (if firmly 
embraced) to opinionatry, but is certainly the (artheat 
way about to knowledge. For he that will know, muet 
by the connection of the proofs aee the truth and the 
ground it stands on ; and therefore if lie has for haste 
■kinpedoverwhat he should have examiiied,he must begin 
ana go over all again, or else he will never come to 
knowledge. 

17. DetuHory, — Another fault of as ill consequence 
as thia, which proceed? alao from laiineas, with a mixture 
of vanity, is the skipping from one sort of knowledge to 
' another.* Some men's tempers are quickly weary of 
one thing. Constancy and assiduity is what they cannot 
bear; the same study long continued in iias intolerable 
to them, OS the appearing long in the same clothes or 
fashioD ia to a court-lady. 

.._ _ _. aro found nratleml 

„ Luril Bat'nn's wrltlnRH. In one ot hlHopus- 
rqln, ontltl"d " Holiis for tho Intnllccliial rowom," ormirs the raw 
niBtt'rlnl. aftfnt'iinlHiHinHh'ul sail cnnTertcil lotoahHIIIant Hphor- 
lim In tlio ■' AiJvaiifi«mnnl of Lnnrnlne." In tho former plnce he 
Knyo: " GlotrlNON are to ho Irametl to toe life: tbat la to ear, toworic 
alulitTln tbat kiDi] whomofamnDln tbecoumeorm-UonHliHllhHVfl 
Taant URB. The Indlrocl and oljliiine exnrcliwR. wblch dopcrporfM 
Hnil prr enaiHtiimiiam, enable Ibolr focultlns, which iwrbnna dire<rt 
pxnrcise at flmt woiilil but distorti and theno have eblofl)' ntaca 
where the (acuity Is weak, not i>t nr but pif tftcldfiu ; a» U want of 
inemorr Rrew thrniiBh llahtnensof wit nod wantot fixed attention: 
tboD the ipatbuinnllca or tbe law bnlpcth. becaose thsy are IhliiiiHi 
wh<<reln If l.h« nilnd onpo roam. It iMMiuot iwnvM." (Works, vol, t. 
|i, .'HBiOtsoi.l In the other pasHMo to wbic^b I have referred, hia ' 
lJeai<a'''iulrotbo follnwlbs ibape: There Ih do defect in tho faouU 
lien latelleotnal, but seemeth to have a nn<pf>r cure cnntAlned In 
tbe Aame studies: as tor example, If a child Im bird-willed, that In, 
hath Dot tbe lacnltr of atteetlon. tbe matbemalks sivetb a remeilv 
thereunto', tor In them. If the wit be eauBbt Bwnjr out a mnmenf, 

one Is to besln anew, And as sciences — 

facultleeforcurea-'d help, mrocnlllesoi ,,„ , 

lowards sciences for >'Xrellpncr or upeodr proflllnR-. «. . 

It Isao InqulrTofursftt wisdom, what liVii4isoV'»i\\».6.-o&.T«.Vi>'^^« 
nioBi apt Bpd proper (or what acViWaa." V.Ws»»R»>'ns'oS- Tft.^*«w» 
tag, p. »TJ 



iBbt awR)fl)iit a momenf, 
1 have a prnprlety toward 
r powers have a srmpathr 
T proflllnR-. ftQft. *!'«>*'«» 
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18. AnoUerJii^.— Otherty that the^ m%j §tm uni* 
Tenallv knowing, get a littU tniAttaring in eTerjihiDg. 
Both tnoM may fill their heada with euperfioial notions 
of things, but are Tery much out of the way of attaining 
truth or knowledge. 

19. UhicersalUi/. — I do not here speak against the 
taking a taste of every sort of knowledge; it is certainly 
very useful and necessary to form the mind ; but then 
it must be done in a different way and to a different end. 
Not for talk and vanity to fill the head with shreds of 
all kinds, that he who is possessed of such frippery mav 
be able to match the discourses of all he shuU meet with 
as if nothing could come amiss to him, and bis head was 
so well stored a magazine that nothing could be proposed 
which he was not master of, and was readily furnished 
to entertain any one on.* This is an excellency indeed 
and a great one too, to have a real and true knowledge 
in all or most of the objects of contoinplation. But it is 
what the mind of one and the same man can hardly 
attain unto, and the iuAtanecs are so few of those who 
have in any measure approached towards it, that I know 
not whether they are to be proposed as examples in the 
ordinary conduct of the understanding. For a man to 
understand fully the busiiiess^f his particular calling in 
the commonwealth, and of religion, which is his calling 
as he is a man in the world, is usually enough to tsike up 
his whole time : and there are few that inform them* 
selves in these, which is every man's proper and peculiar 
business, so to the bottom as they should do. But though 
this be so, and there are very few men that extend their 
tlioughts towards universal knowledge, yet I do not 
doubt but if the right way were taken, and the methods 
of inquiry were ordered as they should be, men of little 
business and great leisure might go a great deal further 
in it than is usually done. To turn to the business in 
hand, the end and use of a little insight in those parts 
of knowledge which are not a man's proper business, is 
to accustom our minds to all sorts of ideas, and the 
proper ways of examining their habitudes and relations. 

* liocko, thoro cud bo little doubt, horo ffltineoii at tbe proctleo of 
tho HopbiHts. more particularly of QoorfrmH, wbo boiiHts in lMat4>, 
that for many years noono baH propoHcxI bim a siusle uownueHtioo. 
*AXi}^, Q Xaipt^CiVt Kol X^ wy 6fi ai>rd raura hrfiyyt\K6iJLfitft koI 

(Qp.IIl.4j Bee also C|c de Qsat. Ui. 38, 
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ThiBgivofl tlio miitt] n frocdom, and tlio exercising th« > 
anderBtariding in the several ways of inquiry And reason- 
ing which the Rioit ikilful have made use of, teaches the 
mind sagaciiy and wariueBi, and a suppleness to apply 
itself more closely and dexterously to the bents and turiia 
of the matter in all its researches.* Besides, this nni- 
Tersai taste of all the sciences with an indifferency be- 
fore the mind is possessed with any one in particular, 
and grown into lore and admiration of what is made its 
darling, will proTcnt another evil very commonly to be 
observed In tnose whe have from the beginning been 
seasoned only by one part of knowledge. Let a man 
be given np to the contemplation of one sort of knowl- 
edge, and tlmt will become everything. The mind will 
take such a tincture from a familiarity with that object, 
that everything etpe, how remote soever, will be brought 
under the same view. A metaphyoician will bring 
ploughinff and gnrdening immediately to abstract 
notions, tne history of nature shaU signify nothing to 
liim.f An alchemist, on the contrary, shall reduce 

* Biimo err-M. wriliTH, olHurvIni; tho er>nn''''tloii whicb shIwIMb Im- 
twppn all oranphc* of kiinwlFdei<, bftvo cootnodPtt tbat there In but 



en all brani-bc* n1 biinwlFdei<, bftvo cootnodPtt tbat there In bi 
Hf lonfe. IhnI nf Dniuro, nml thnt It bebnoves the iit>ll''9<>Pt'9'' ' 

entodlnthe whcln. Thlnniiinlan wnnrut forwnnlliTCniidniA',. 

nnil snpcnrR (o bave Inmiii nhnrnil hy niilTnu; hiitCI«Bro, thoueh he 
well uDilrratfoiI the n-lntlnaiihlp nt tbe iH'len'>pn. and cnneetved tbat 
Ibn iwrtiH'l orator ouKht to pomnrehHiMl ovprrnneottbera. uwvo 
ndvantnire Id this p»ni<li>ii™l ,vlow of the Bnlijm't, HcTprnl Fnrlous 
rnmnrkHbnnrlnir Iinm(iillatp1ren the iiii<"'tlnn mny bo rnunit In tnat 
vnry rum Imck," Iin VncivBii \>Inntlmr." wblr>b. thniiBh 1 mavflxn- 
whiTo boTB 'I'lotsil thorn, will not Iw out or ninco hire, "ll ma 
rApond>li"otiM>rvr>RlIi1nkiiIt di'MAchpllns. null ne tall lalt lire que 
leu tiUTrnaenMnclnaiiXi main IpRlIm tlans f oua Ion Ronrcn ft dnns 

— I 1 .11 'isrpntes.eommedltClepr'in, 

ppllqiipr Al'sulre. (luolne'on 
Alns(, mj>mn pour nniurlB- 

_ lltalro. et ilo sea nrlncttialM 

optTnll'inn, no wmit pan Iniitllo. Cost CD inf i'nl fnti, m6 aimlt 
rauU<iirHo I'hlHtrifm nntnralli-: an r')niU'Alil>a (teOinillllnnn tort 
hlnn tilt. A IntfVto ilx fmntquntrleniovolumn duconnirrAlurntlnn. ol 
jn nn me tRimix', rgn'll n'v nqn'nDe Niule»Heii«i>, tit wipnivi rip In na- 
turn. n.deBulTnn(<taltdiiTnAmeaTlm(utnBclt«rl'AbMdKCondl11iu<, 
lu'll n'Blinu luiK, nynot pi jadin den dhyusntrinn rnKimlaiion avoo 
hii: mBisll TWDW'IUP Imiti'n non dlvlnions ct pinna I He nil ins ■>""> 
arbitralrei min Ipn tiintbcmnl1r|ui!<i ellpfwn^men nn xont nne 

SrtnnuKfndeDt nn m6ma but. colnl de n'apiillqner A In nnlnr 
la tnlre connnltre; <ine ppIb ne DOuaenraTO pMnt an Ban 



>; qne ppIb ne DOUBpRraTO pMnt an Barplnn. 
[lans r' * -* "■* ■-■-' "- 

Biifilrait do liTon mftdller." 



tBum Boiii iHivri, ct BU tOtal tin 

10 clDtinantalne d'oaiTaeee qu'll 



the BnlPDt Btndpnts of BHtmlnsr, Cardan amnnii otbors, have 
Btlemrted to oitrlHln br their proteadod Brloni^o the elstortcBl tai^ta 
ol Horknture. (See Buhle. Blst. de la Pblt. Hod. II, fSH.I In like 
mannera wild snthuHiBstol our own dnrlmaiilDeB bimBeliBbl«>lo 
explain all the mnterleB ot nature and revelation br mesai. ct, v 
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dirinity to Um auxiBis of bia kbonton { •sphin 
■onlitj hf wiif ■alphur ud mticaty, nni aU*ip>riM thi 
•eriptan UmI^ uia tW lacnd ajratomt tbcnof, iiito 
Um pbUotopbar'a •too«. And I ktud odm ft aun who 
lutd a-mora tbwt ordiiuuy txctllaatj in matie Hriotuljr 
ucommodftto Moaea'i Mren dnjri of tb* flntweek to to* 
notM of mtuk, u if from tbenca had bMn Uken tbe 
neuura and metbod of tha creatJou. It ja of uo imaJI 
conaequeDca to keep the mind from aucb a poaaeaaion, 
wliicb I tbiuk ia best done by giving it ft fair andequHl 
view of the whole iotellectuiJ world, wherein it nut/ aee 
tbe order, rank, and beauty of the whole, ftud give ft joat 
allotraoce to the distinct provinces of the several tciencea 
in the due order ntid usefulness of each of them. 

If this be that which old meu will not think necea- 
aary, nor be easily brought to, it is fit at least that it 
ahould be practiced iu the breeding of tbe youiig. The 
bnainess of education, as I have already observed, is not 
aa I think to make tliem perfect in any one of the 
■ciences, but so to open aud dispose of their minds aa 
nay best make them capable of any when they shall 
apply themselves to it If men are for a long time 



little tnovahle liioniflti. Ho ncos Dutbtos In beavoo or Id earth liut 

._,.-.. "-b politic- — ■ -"■■ —^ '—■ -• - 

tbor 

»x-Tiun![i 



trimutlurL Ilutb poTltk-it aoil relittioa •trurm wilh Siiurui* of tbe 
klQtJ, BDd tbore fa do illlHiuUv Id au ' ...•>. 

uoce romovMl iij meaua i<t nla wod 

Keotleinan. Hr. WirKinui. bIho Id lovi 



at uoce romovMl b 

. m._ ""rKinMl. BlHO ID lOVl- ■■: 

In-le.-!, HUiluavum tur.ii , ., „. 

, , ..-J-lui""! ii'iIiyi>'S'« 

libUrnoribr ut MiMe lutu a Hona, and wt It bi Iha luiiH lit '' Hiialaail 
LndilUi.^ AKRlii. a itrliitiir turnlitii nri-tuhiT I'linvurtixl Iho Moiut 
o)>taiNi>db)'blHturniurvxiiiirli!ni-iiluu>l|]u>trutli>iiiiiif tliHiruthnnii 
iinKJHlmucllDbUinHWi-allim;. Ho rB|in-m.-iilKil bumau lihi UDdi«r 
the alltiiciry oi a ciiuiiilnte WDtence: cLUJh'MxI. In Ibis luirauliiua 
vl^w of tblnipt, wuH a couioin; y<iulh a w-iiik'nlriD : mBiiboi.cl • 
*i4iiii:aDdil«atba(ulIetu|L F.vcnFr&uklla.thiillrHliiblluiionbBrnt 
Ainnrica. wait TuId 'in a vorv wilcnin tR'i'UNiuD, tu Indulee In Ihia 
quaint humor. HuHt nMnlKnt. I liiiiurlm-. an> alrouJv wHI ae- 
UUBlntodwitb tho followloit enlluiili wlilili b» wrulu tor bliunall: 

Tbo Body 



Benjamfn Franklin, 

IMotcr. 

(Like the covur nt an old book, 

ItMiinntKUtK lurn nut. 

And Ntrlrit nf Itt IctKtrluic uuil gltilluK.I 

Litin faoro fuod fiii' woniii ; 

Yet tbe work IImkK Hhull nut Ihi liiat 

For It will las he butiuve*l ) uppeur ouuu men 
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accnatomed only to on« sort or method of thonghta, 
their mindi grow stiff in it, and do not rendily turn to 
another.* It it therefore to give them this freedom that 
I think they atioitld be made to look into all Horts of 
knowledge, and exercise their niiderstandings in so wide 
a variety and stock of knowledge, Dut I do not proposo 
it as a variety and stock of knowledge, but a variety and 
freedom of thinking, as an increase of the powera and 
activity of the niind,not aaan enUrgementof ita posses- 
sions. 

20. /fea(/i»j7.— This is that which I think great 
readers are apt to be mistaken in, Those who nave 
read of everything are thought to understand every- 
thing too, but it is not always ao. Reading furnishes 
the mind only with nialeriikts of knowledge, it ii think- 
ing mnkea what we read ourv. We are of the ruminat* 
tng kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves with a 
great load of collectioni ; unless we chew them over 
ARnin t1iey will not give us strength and nourishment. 
There are Indeed in some writers visible Instance of 
dcftp thoughts, close and nctitc reasoning, and ideas well 
pursued.* The light these would give would be of 
great use if their reader would observe and imitate 
them; all the rest at best are but particulars fit to be 
turned into knowledge, but that can be done only by 
our own meditation and examining the reacli, force, and 
coherence of what is enid, and then as far as we ap- 
prehend and see the connection of ideas so far it is ours; 
without that it is but so nmch loose matter floating in 

* The evlln of a nnrmw ■yxtf'Tn of oilucalion anil ntuilr nra no- 
wbi-re porhapH mom vlHlblo Ibati In the rnpntal bnbllH nf Brtlata, 
SDil prorcmlonal m(>nK<<ncrRlly. Atnifllomwl lo one clnwiof lilenn. 
and witb theso bKcnminR br mho faTnlllnr. tbor ortna roniKla slmont 
wbolljriKnnranl of other tbintni! and are cnnsciiupiitW rpttanlcdby 
phllnsniinnni and ninn of nTiinrRod expcrlenrq as llttin botbir, out 
of their own poeullar walk, than so many ohlldren. ItrJIIInat nx- 
eeptionstbembavo been, and always will b«i but thcM only serre 
by contraot to render the oondlUon ot their associates tbe more 
TejnarliBble. ... 

* The art ot leaillnn therofure Is no RiiaraDlee Ihnt Hvills-Jilion 
aboil ronllnup. Tbn lnli!llivtnFil oondition of mankind dni<onils 
u|ion tbeir tanle. wlilcb In nlwnyj ntictiiaUaKj an that we eood not 
wonder at nnfllnt; tlio Greeks and ItomaQs alnklns to tiarbnrlnm, 
with ThiiFydldpH, rlnUi. Do moiil hones. Clceru and Tat'ltti* on their 






. _i> halillH ft ntiidr nre eniCF-ndoml. and cMltaation 
us In IM IntancT. Nay. It is nitlle |>oMlb1n for a natton 
lownrtlsthesaviure stale with Hhakspeareand Hilton. 
id Locke flonslantly before ttaelr eyes. The iiuestion 
' Boareh of wisdom, or simply to be amosedf 
aa, we ar« aot tar from asoond ohildhoeo- 
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oor bndo. Tb« memory msy be ttoredi but tbe judg* 
ment it little better* and the stock of knowledge not 
increased by being able to repeat what others have said 
or produce the arguments we have found in them* 
Such a knowledge as tliis is but knowledge by hearsay, 
, and the ostentation of it is at best but talking by rote, and 
very often upon weak and wrong principles. For allthat 
^ts to be found in books is not built upon true founda- 
tions, nor always rightl v deduced from the principles it 
is pretended to be built on. Such an examen as is 
requisite to discover, that every reader's mind is not 
forward to make, especially in those who have given 
themselves up to a party, and only hunt for what they 
can scrape together that may favor and support the 
tenets of it. Such men wilfully exclude tnemselves 
from truth, and from all true benefit to be received by 
reading. Others of more indifferency often want atteu* 
tiou and industry. The mind is backward in itself to 
be at the pains to trace ever^ argument to its original, 
and to see upon what basis it stands and how firmly ; 
but yet it is this that gives so much the advantage to 
one- nian more than another in reading. The mind 
should by severe rules be tied down to this, at first, 
uneasy task : use and exercise will give it facilitv. So 
that those who are accustomett to it readily, as it were 
with one cast of the eye, take a view of the argument, 
and presently, in most cases, see where it bottoms. 
Those who have got this faculty, one may say, have got 
the true key of books, and the clue to lead them through 
the mizmaze of variety of opinions and authors to truth 
and certainty. This young beginners should be entered 
in, aiid showed the use of, that they might profit by their 
reading. Those who are strangers to it will be apt to 
think it . )o great a clog in the way of men's studies, 
and they will suspect they shall make but small progress 
if in the books they read they must stand to examine 
and unravel every argument, and follow it step by step 
ap to its original. 

I answer, this is a good objection, and ought to weigh 
with those whose reading is designed for much talk and 
little knowledge, and I have nothing to say to it.'*' But 
I am here inquiring into the conduct of the understand- 

* This ccH)\ (>oDtempt BtrikcA more forcibly at the root of the faUocy 
than a thousand arisumente. 
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ing in its progress towards knowledge; and to those 
who aim at that I may say, that he who fair and sof tl v 
goes steadily forward in a course that points right) will 
sooner be at his journey's end than he that runs after 
every one he meets, though he gallop all day full speed.* 
To which let me add, that this way of thinking on 
and profiting by what we read will be a clog and rub to 
any one only in the beginning : when custom and exer- 
else have made it familiar, it will be despatched on most 
occasions without resting or interruption in the course 
of our reading. The motions and views of a mind exer« 
cised that way are wonderfully quick, and a man used to 
such sort of reflections sees as much at one glimpse as 
would require along discourse to lay before another, and 
make out in an entire and gradual deduction. Besides 
that, when the first difiiculties are over the delight and 
sensible advantage it brings mightily encourages and 
enlivens the mind in reading, which without this is very 
improperly called study. 

21. Ifftennediate Principles, — As a help to this, I 

think it may be proposed, that for the saving the long 

progression of the thoughts to remote and first prin« 

ciples in every case, the mind should provide it several 

stages ; that is to say, intermediate principles which it 

might have recourse to in the examining those positions 

that come in its way. These, though they are not self* 

evident principles, yet if they have been made out from 

them by a wary and unquestionable deduction, may be 

depended on as certain and infallible truths and serve 

as unquestionable truths to prove other points depend- 

ing on them by a nearer and shorter view than remote 

lind general maxims. * These may serve as landmarks 

to show what lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite 

^ beside it. And thus mathematicians do, who do not iu 

every new problem run it back to the first axioms, 

through all the whole train of intermediate propositions. 

I Certain theorems that they have' settled to themselves 

upon sure demonstration, serve to resolve to them mul* 

; titudes of propositions which depend on them, and are as 

\ firmly maae out from thence as if the mind went afresh 

\ over every link of the whole chain that ties them to first 

i self-evident principles. Only in other sciences great 

i ^ I own mrself partial, like Martin Luther, to the Asopiaa Mh< 

I off wisdom, so that the reader will perhaps pardon my 
I I here rem to the fable <» toe Hare and the To^ip^^ 
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caif it to 1m toktn thai thtv MUblUh thoM iatonM- 
diato prineiplM with m mocli eaationi •iiclnttii uA 
indifferanejr m malheniAtieiaiif um io tht MtUlng mj 
cf tb«ir gr«at thtomnt. WImq this if not doat| but 
man take up the principka in this or that seisnet vpoii 
ersdi^ inelination, interest, etc, in bsste, without due 
exMnination and most unquestionable proof, thej laj a 
trap for themselves, and as much as in them lies, captivate 
their understandings to mistake falsehood and error. 

22. y^orlui/tly.— As there is a partiality to opinions, 
ilrhich, as we have already observed, is apt to mislead 
the understanding, so there is often a partiality to studies 
which is prejudicial also to knowledge and improvement. 
Those sciences which men are particularly versed in they 
are apt to value and extol, as if that part of knowledge 
which every one has acquainted himself with were that 
alone which was worth the having, and all the rest were 
idle and empty amusements, comparatively of no use or 
importance. This is the effect of ignorance and not 
knowledge, the being vainly puffed up with a flatulency 
arising from a weak and narrow comprehension. It is 
not amiss that every one should relish the science that 
he has made his peculiar study ; a view of its beauties 
and a sense of its usefulness carry a roan on with the 
more delight and warmth in \he pursuit and improve- 
ment of it. But the contempt of all other knowledge, 
as if it were nothing in comparison of law or physic, of 
astronomy or chemistry, or perhaps some yet meaner part 
of knowledge wherein I have got some smattering or am 
somewhat advanced, is not only the mark of a vain or 
little mind, but does this prejudice in the conduct of the 
understanding, that it coops up within narrow bounds, 
and hinders it looking abroad into other provinces of 
the intelleciual world, more beautiful possibly, and more 
fruitful than that which it had till then labored in, 
wherein it might find, besides new knowledge, ways or 
hints whereby it might be enabled the better to culti- 
vate its own. 

23. Theology, — There is indeed one science (m they 
are now distinguished) incomparably above all the rest, 
where it is not by corruption narrowed into a trade or 
faction* for mean or ill ends and secular interests ; I 
mean theology, which, containing the knowledge of 
Qod and his creatures, our duty to him ard our fellow- 
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crcatnres, and r riew of our pnunt and future Bt»t«, is 
the compreheiistori of all other knowledge directed to its 
true end ; i.e., the honor and veneration of the Creator and 
the happiness of mankind.* This ii that noble study 
which ii every inait'e duty, and everj- one that can be 
called a rationnl creature is capable of. The works of 
nature and the words of revelation display it to man- 
kind in characters so Urge and visible, that those who 
are not quite blind may in them read and see the first 
principles and moat necessary parts of it, and froin 
thence, as they have time and industry, may be enabled 
to go on to the more abstruse parts of it, and penetrate 
into those infinite depths filled with the treuures of 
wisdom and knowledge. This is that science which 
would truly enlarge men's minds were it studied or per- 
mitted to be studied everywhere with that freedom, love 
of truth, and charity which it teaches, and were not 
made, contrary to its nature, the occasion of strife, fac- 
tion, malignity, and narrow impositions. I shall sny 116 
more here of this, but that it ie undoubtedly a wrong 

* Plain, a* I«v'ko lilniuilf olHcwhure nl'Hprves. bail ev^o in Prvsan 
tlTnos rllscovereil that llic bn|ii>ln).'SN of mnn ounalstB in kDonlnff 
O^. Fronerir sT^aklDic Indneil his whole jihllosophy Is baiwd od 
thlsenDTlctlon, and ltd objoctlfi to raise aad rurifr matJ RoaBlont 
blmrnrlheattnlnmoDt 01 UilBknowl<>dfcn. Bt AiifniMlne cripsoDfl 
slen furtlipr, aort conrelvna the loveotOod to he tbe fironi wcllnrrinR 
nf bumait lellcltr. "I i"vn thoo. O my OoA I" he exclafms, Ibou 



Iho bnavena nnd thn partb. nnd all tblncn conlalDed therele, ad- 
innnl<ib me on every aide Ibat I should love thee: and tbor enruie 
Dot to Bar tbn tiamo tn nil mnn nlarii ao (hat they are Incx^'unable If 
they ill no| tnvn tboa. Iliit what do 1 lovei wben I love tbeo 7 Not 
thnhoaiily otalxvlT: not tbeiimre and coineUDoraol time: nolthe 
brlDhtneaaof llctbtfanil yot. bnw rriendlr and nttreonbln In thai 
totlnaeeyeal I; nottboswent molmllcaol woll-compnw>da.ini(B, nor 
the IrAKraat Mora of flnwHrn. or unKuenta or coatly aplren: not 
manna: not bonny; not the rmhrofos of the doareat and moat 
lovely neraon; tboHd are not the Ibhinn that I love, whsn Ilovo my 
Ooil. And yet I love a certain llnhh and a certain volae. and a cer- 
Inln Ktatpful odor, and n eorlaln lond. and a kind or embraeeroaat 
wbeollove myOod; the tmellnht. the melody, Iho food, tbe sat la- 
Ivtlon and ombracnmont of my lairard man, when that ahtnas to 
my soul wblnb no piru-o i^nn contnla : when that Bonnda whicb no 
time cun anatch away: when that noentn whirh no wind oan dls- 
porw nnd aralter aliroad [ when I tante that whkh eatlna cannot 
(limlnlah 1 when I rienve lo that whi<rb no tiillneaa, no antlety, ran 
forceawaj.—thl' hthnt which I love, when IloTemyOod. And 
what la thin? I a«knd tho earth, and It aald, I am not. I asked the 
pea, anil the denna. and all IIvIdc creatiiroa, and tber anawered. 
We are not thy God : look al)ove nn. and Inrinlre after bim, lor here 
he la not laskod theair, andnll tta Inhabltanta, vea. the heave no, 
the sun, moon and atam. and they ntnteased. We are oot htmwhoni 
tby aoul SDaketb. And I spake to all thlnarawhataoeTer thatetand 
round about the ffatet of my Oesh. sarloK Xe tell me that re are not 
mr Qod. but tell me something of him. Aod they all eried out with 
a load voice. ' Ho made us I '" The translation here oaed la Blaaop 
Palrick'a, la bis Advice toaFrlead.p.SB.etseq. TtieoTtKlDilQ«M>h 
InUiaOoi 



infeHlons. 
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hm oI my ondenUnding to make it the role and nea** 
live of another man'si a um which it it n? ithor fit for 
nor capable of.* 

24. ParKd/%.— Thii partialitv, where it ii not per- 
mitted all authority to render ail other itudiee inaig- 
nificaiit or contemptible, is often indulged so far at to be 
relied upon and made use of in other parts of knbwl* 
edge to which it does not at all belong, and wherewith 
it nas no manner of aiBnity. Some men hare so used 
their heads to mathematical figures, that in giving a pref* 
eirence to the methods of that science, they introduce lines 
and diagrams into their study of divinity or politic inqui- 
ries, as if nothing could be known without them] and 
others accustomed to retired speculations run natuml 
philosophy into metaphysieiil notions and the Abstract 
generalities of logic : and how often may one meet with 
religion and morality treated of in the terms of the 
laboratory, and thought to be improved by the methods 
and notions of chemistry ? f But he that will take care 
of the conduct of his understanding, to direct it ri^ht 
to the knowledge of things, must avoid those undue 
mixtures, and not by a fondness for what he has found 
useful and necessary in one, transfer it to another 
science, where it serves only to perplex and confound 
the understanding. It is a certain truth that '' res 
noluut male admin istrari ; '' it is no less certain ''rea 
nolunt male intelligi.'' Things themselves are to be 
considered as they are in themselves, and then they will 
show us in what way tliey are to be understood. For 
to have right conceptions about them we must bring 
our understandings to the inflexible nature and unalter- 
able relations of things, and not endeavor to bring 
things to any preconceived notions of our own. 

There is another partiality very commonly observ- 
able in men of study no less prejudicial or ridiculous 
than the former, and that is a fantastical and wild at- 
tributing all knowledge to the ancients alone, or to the 

* The reader will perhaps remark that what is here said of tberil- 
ocry is a dierossiou evidently insortod after the eompletioD of thu 
rest of the book : for ** this partiality," evidently. Id the order of thu 
author's original thoQ(;hts, followed immediately after ** its owu," 
the words with which soction 22 coDcludes. 

t It will be observed, both hero and elsowhore. that Locke is ox- 
ceodiDi^ly liable to repeat himself . Of this defect he was very Ron- 
sible, as apiHsars from his eorrespondonco with Mr. Molyn«Mu 
respecting the Essay on tlie Human Uuderstandiotf. ( Works f«>l. 
1. vol. iii, p. 603.) 8eo autci I lu. 
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modsmi. This raving upon antiquity in matter of 
povtiy, Horace bu wittily described aiid exposed in 
one of his satires.* The same sort of madness ma; 
be found in refereuce to all the other sciences. Some 
will not admit an opinion not authorised by men of old, 
who were then all ziants in Vnowledge.f Nothing is 
is to be put into the treasury of truth or knowledge 
which has not the stnnip of Greece or Rome upon it, 
and since their days will scarce allow that men bare 
been able to lee, think ot write. Others, with a like 
extravagancy, contemn all that the ancients have left us, 
and being taken with the modern inventions and discover* 
ies, lay by at) that went before, ns if whatever ia called 
old muRt have the dei^ay of time upon it, and truth too 
were liable to mnnld and rottenness. Men I think 
have been mncb the same for natural endowments in 
all times. KnHhion, discipline, and education have put 
eminent differences in the ages of several countriea : and 
ntade one generation much differ from another Id mtt 

•Tbo wllt^pcwisni;" ^r th" ll..iiinii siillrlM.to wlili'b Locke bore 
woiirsln Ki-M. I. I. .14, .■! i ' ' ..... 

._.^rtp(l *ntlr(>. but I — '" " 

but vigoroun tmDHlalliin 



Klan. oroiirs In Ki-M. I. I. .14, <■! wi|. Il 1» unmowhat tno loDB U. 
lUflortpd *ntlr(>. but I xubioiii b Fkw vorset (rum C'roorb's rouah 



Bniith<iftimowllll><>ttnri 
■eRabrt-^ ■ 



a brlHknr lOKtn, nuil mnho It nnp; I 
lainio mil mn Ibnn, ! wmli! brt kIimIIj- bIiiiwbiI. 
Hov many yiMLnt will TUHkpBrnnmKooil! 



tii>t'Bllx uponacorlaln tnrm oTvu^n. 
He'siuncHl tbnt llvod nn hundrdd ynar* aico, 
Anirihiir wudIb bnttiDo. In be mi l«nT 
Or In liD UDWi and damni'd for " ' ' 
Well, he'll innd tun, and oM. t 
Aon IhiiH nl aruu" on. and hi 



l^t' 



id damni'd for that nlnnp? 

' 1, and oM. tbnt wnntH lint nne. 

And nu by nnn and one wnclo all IbeBloro: 
And w> contittc bim. who iwtwmN by Toarn, 
A iKicm'H RiK)ilDosfi rmm tho <late it niarH, 
Who nil nitnilrpB, nop ypt npprorp.i a lino. 

ilil. and d(>nlb hnth madn dlvlnp." 
iinhie'-t Pindar clllTorod Tpry widely Irom tbii Itomana, for 
irreJold wino and new sonbit. 



1 The 8rTT>r here exnoW nprlnm np very naturally tmm the 
bally nchemes o( nliidy whiFh hare bi>en almTci i|pw:Tiii<>d. Tbrr 
WDodeyotatbnmnolvmeicHnHlvolrtothQreadlniioranHeDlauthnra 
peceMBrily roDRlder thoinlhe bcHt Tbeaame Iblns la true ot tbo 
lovere ot modi^Tti timoa. It la only lir Imnartlatly nnnRldaiinjt and 
eotnparfnii both tbst man can arrive at lialit conelnalons. In the 
nreaeDtilBTtue .admirers of entlriiiitr are tew.and tbero In lltita 
|lu«r ol theTr IncreaalnB-. but amnnK them wn munt reckon H. 
BptKBl.tlM hlatorlan ot Aoctent Uleralure, who neoinR tolmadns 
uat while orialiial iranliiH fpll lo tbe lot ot the OrMkR, the modera* 
taaye merelr.roralved tor thplr portion the aplrlt of cHtHnm. 
(HIA % la XIL tfrepgue. Int. pp. Is and U. I He knew nothlnBTTt 
Is lobe presamed. oiahaheapeare, or HIltOD. or Ben Jonnon. Beau- 
mont Bad Fletcher. Drydan or rope, thougli he should have been 



amd tnmtm: Ut tratli k alwaf Am «■•{ tiaa a 
it Ml, BOT M it Um Wtur ar ««m far king «l ■ 



r Bate* tolJiM. Mmv «>m Miit fa fci^H 
■fH a tW w«fU far tWir djMamy aid Mif«9 if it ; 
Ut tlMi^ tb kMMkdca tk^ hw* left ■■ k wartk 
tmr »*if, ftt tWjr wba Mi tJ Mt aB ila tnaava t Atj 
kft a cRst dol for iW ii.aatU7 md Mf/tatj Jait^- 
fta, sad M ifaaU wc That «a« «■«• aa* ta t^a 
wliidi ai>; obc iMm RccivM witb imialJiW far ita 
Mtttwaitj, a«r »m it th« won* for aiMHariag aa a 
iM<«dtj; »ud Uot wbicb ia imv rabraeca far ita a« a 
acM a'lll ttt pMtcritr be '>U. I>at aat thn^ ha lca> 
Uac cr Icaa (ebuiuc* Then ia as "f*"* aa tlua 
aecMBtit Ut oppoaa tfac ancirnu and Um »«»d>Taa ta a^ 
auotber, or Ui be a^utamikb on eitber side. Ha that 
viaeljr euiidncU bis bum! in tba punuit al kauileJp, 
wiJl ffUimr wLai ligbtj and get what b*lpa ha can fni^ 
citbtT (i< tbem, frum aboni tbrj are beat to be had, 
witboat adoring the crrurs or rejecting tha trath whid 
be a*»7 find ningted iti tbent. 

Aboiker partialilj a a/ be oba^rrred in aoaM ta ralgar, 
' ' terwiux t - . .- . . 






in other* to heterMiux tenet* ; aante are apt to « 
tbat wiiat i* tba tototaoa Dpinion cannat hot faa tl«a; 
to ui'Atty men** tyt* thf jr think eannot hat aea right ; ao 
toMij meti'a ntideratanding* 'of all aorta cannot be 
deceived, and therefore will not rentnte to leak bcjMtd 
the rceeired nutiun* of the pUee aud age, mk have ao 

oipttioa* a thought aa to be wiser than their neigb- 
Tiity are content to go with the crowd, and eo 

lily, which they think ia going right, or at leaat 
wrrrei th«in a* wflL Kut howerer, "vox popoli vox 
Dei " b^ prevailed aa a maxim, jet I do not remember 
wbetbar God delivered hi* otaeles bj the mnltitnde, or 
natore tmtha by the herd. On the other lida, aoue 
fly all common opinions a* cither false or frirok>ii&. 
'nie title of mMiy-headed beast i* a aufficieDt reaaoo to 
them to conclude that no trath* of weight or cmiaeqnence 

• fa Mi"Ui*f •■a<k I h»™ remarted that " wfcen Hr. Beatkaa pub- 
lldM W* De(»B» "( Dminr, mlm-mt flftr T**" am. ha was Iraalcd 

If&rSimofCUm^ tof^yeat* »oBie few ««[ npwlth Hr. 
|3MSh«A*u5llciB.^id foniMilno I«»g8r Bomtaiud a* it had ap- 

SSiMlcblaa awar he'y.e Ihem. InTantlng aod dbcoverlac. and 
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can be lodged there.* Vulgar opinions Rre suited to 
valgmr capacities, and adapted to the end of those that 
soTerii.t He that wit] know the trntR of things mmt 
leave the common and beaten track, which none but 
weak and servile minds are satisfied to trudge along con- 
tinualljr in. Bach nice nalates rolish nothing but 
strange notions quite out of the waj : whatever is com- 
monly received has t1ie mark of the beast on it, and they 
think it a lessening to them to hearken to it or receive 
it: their mind runs only after paradoxes; these they 
seek, these ther embrace, these only they vent, and so 
as they think distinguish themselves from the vulgar. 
But common or uncommon are not the marks to dis- 
tinguish truth or falsehood, and therefore should not b« 
any bias to us in our inquiries. We should not judge 
of things by men's opinions, but of opinions by things. 
The multitude reason but ill, and therefore may be well 
suspected, and cannot be relied on nor should be fol* 
lowed as asuregiiide; but philosophers who have quitted 
the orthodoxy of the community and the popular doo- 
trines of their countries have fallen into as extravagant 
and as absurd opinions as ever common reception coun- 
tenanced. It would be madness to refuse to breathe 
the common airor quench one's thirst with wnter because 
the rabble use them to these purposes; and if there are 
conveniencies of life which common use reaches not, it 
is not reason to reject them because they are not grown 
into the ordinary fashion of the country, and every vil- 
laRsr doth not know them.t 

Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the measure of 
knowledge and the business of thenndetstanding; what- 
soever is besides that, however autlioriBcd by consent or 
recommended by rarity, is nothing but ignorance or 
something worse. 

• Thin van tho Prrrir nf Hir Thnmftx Rrowno anci Colprirltre. ths 
lallnrot whom, an Hif.llll han rpinnrkoi]. bad tbo knack ot alwara 
pn>tnrrlne IbD iiDknown to the known. 

t An ab8i>ni'atlon worthr of Mairbinvclll. It has alwars bo«n the 
T>ollrr (it rulnrs to onKonapr and porpotuate amnEie tholr siibJMta 
coptemnt and batred of nelichborliiR qatlona: and tasHe projualcoa 
nar somstlma prorn iiiie[iil, ltd Iho vulicnr notion that oos KnaHnh- 
man can at anr time h«at (no Frencbinnni tias ottsn. as Chesl«r- 
fleld remarkH, led to ths achievement The FreDch on the other 
hand DoitHnb prejiidlriw of tbn same kind, and a little sphoolbor 
MuDcbaitMD onre remarkeil tbal n Fmnrh (dnnt of hIsaciiuKliitaQM 
bad broken an Enullflbman In two like a raw carrot 

I ClpflTO somewhero obtervan that there la tiooplDloD so foollsli 
bjilLlbatJt baa obtained the approlwtloa ol some one amonsthe 
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Aaothur •oriol pariialitjr tb«r« is whtnby ami Ioiimm^ 
vpoo IhMiiialTMl aod bjr il make Ibeir reading blUe 
luefol lo themtrfTMi I mean the making om of tba opin- 
iona of writan and laying atresa upon tbair authontiea 
wbereTor they find Iham to fafor tneir own opiniona. 

There ia nothing almost has done more harm to men 
dedicated to letters than gifing the name of study to read* 
ing, and making a man of great reading to be the aame 
with a man of great knowledge, or at least to be a title 
of honor. All that can be recorded in writing are only 
fiiots or reasonings. Facts are of three sorts : 1. Merely 
of natural agenta observable in the ordinary operationa 
of bodies one upon another, whether in the visible course 
of things left to themselves, or in experiments made by 
them, applying agents and patients to one another after 
a peculiar and artificial manner. 2. Of voluntary agents, 
more especially the actions of men in society, which 
makes civil and moral history. 3. Of opinions. 

In these three consists, as it seems to me, that which 
commonly has the name of learning ; to which perhaps 
some may add a distinct head of critical writings, which 
indeed at bottom is nothing but matter of fact, and re- 
solves itself into this, that such a man or set of men 
used such a word or phrase in such a sense, i. e., that 
they made such sounds the ratftks of such ideas.* 

Under reasonings I comprehend all the discoveries of 
general truths made by human reason, whether found by 
intuition, demonstration, or probable deductions. And 
this is that which is, if not alone, knowledge (because 
the truth or probability of particular propositions may be 
known too), yet is, as may be supposed, most p«x>perly 
the business of those who pretend to improve their under- 
standings and make themselves knowing by reading. 

Books and reading are looked upon to be the great 
helps of the understanding and instruments of knowK 
edge, as it must bo allowed that they are ; and yet I 
beg leave to question whether these do not prove a hin- 
drance to many, and keep several bookish men from 
attaining to solid and true knowledge. This I think I 
may be permitted to say, that there is no part wherein 
ihe understanding needs a more careful and weary con- 

* This is a verr imperfoct deflnitioo of Critioism. applyioff only to 
^06 of the meaDest of !ts branches. By oritioism we mean the 
oaoHiug of just and accurate judgments on works of art, uach of 
which creates a new fact and establishes a new opinion. 
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duct than in the um of book*, without which they will 
prore nther Innocent amnMnifnta than profitable employ- 
ment* of out time, and bring but Bmall additions to our 
knowledge.* 

There ii not seldom to be found,' even amongst those 
who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied industry 
employ tlieir whole time in books, who scarcely allow 
thcmnelves time to eat or sleep, but read, and read, and 
read on, yet make no great advances in renl knowledge, 
though there bo no delect in their intellectual taculttes 
to which tlieir little progrosi can be imputed. The mis- 
take here in, that it is usually supposed that by read- 
ing, the author's knowledge ii transfused into the reader*! 
understanding ; and so it is, hut not by bare reading, but 



• true iiaenfroftiUne! 
it (ivntr other mailia 

■■ mOe prontabloto 




alma, bowovpr— Hoerouxi Jo lediH enenrouD coar, oelni qu 
robuRtn nii'll pent ^tudlcir nnstorae nu qulriEe heurpH eh( 
>ur. MiDB etra junialo nmladDl^ (bkt. HIM.pt Crlt.Rrt,HslI,L-.. 
.1 Tlie niitborol the dlncournp nn Ibo LJin otMr. Anclllon. roaki 

nl louK anil indiclons comnionlK on bis mode ol Rludr- * 
, v__,__. ... L._. ... ._j 



_._ It: 

It FweiDH. bnokiorall klndi, ri'rnoni'oii pven, old and Dew; hut 
iiwnible oiilnloD tbal ho derlvE>d henpflc trom tbpm nil: and be 
often uBorj to mpoat Ibn wnnin nttnbulcd lo \lrsli: "Aunini ex 
aien-nni Knnll rnlllBo." In cprtalD cnmlow aiithnm IblniiB ot a 
HloKiilarnAtum. bo IhoiiRbt. wori> nomPtlinoHlnbeiiietwUh. wbtoh 
could bo touDd nnwbiiro cImi. Hut allbouirb be rend nil hlnditDt 
bookH. be hpntowi^l BpiiHcallon on nuch onlr rh wore Imiiordinti 
ninnlOKthmiitlb tbe llRliteriwrt, ne the Latin proverhbae It. "sii-ut 
ranln ad Kllum hlbeDR et (uKlaQi. but poruHlDK the others fre- 
nnentir and with oxaotltndo and care. He imtb"'"' '■«"•••"• "'■• 
roMllnB thoBenoraliiloBora book, but looked tn 
" — oMtiibf - "' ■ • 

ii tH^siiininK to enri : but wTmoUmca rboKO to Hpari'^tD the bot- 
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„ioiy, and (Specially that lanl momorr ik -- 

lltorarj' men. He wan not alnara In the habit ol readinR Iinoks 



' read, repilrroil ii 

tanH nfbnaki," ni _. .._ . ,. _.. 

lalthlul memoiy, and (Specially that lanl niomorr no valoahio ti 
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torn the lubioclA of which thprtroati^l, iDwhlchcaaohehad t< 

_.... imlflr of anlborH. " II » " " " — " 

>„.! ouTraeos: mnla cola n „ , — 

dlHaltiiu«c'iiinltc<imnieftiitant do nouvelles coucboH de oouleura 



dnTitrenn ouTraeon: mnla cola nolo diSKontalt pas; nu fontralre. 
dlHaltiiu«c'iiinltc<imnieftiitant do nouvelles coucbos de poi'* - 
qui fannali^nt I'lddo niril avnit concuo qui la metlnlent dan 

—..I .„..._ ., ^^ iiuj , Wko table In the middir -"■'- ■ 

rornd with (ipoo tKKikt. The ci 

, .„ „..,„,..„ ,„ . aamo manner; never dlacootlr. 

■carchea until he bud mrulotbo oompnrlson of anthorlllea, 

„, , tnkin 

clllon kept n oommtinplnce bonk, thouab ooToaii. Balmnnliii. 
._j _... .. .,-_j... ^^|-j,p ^_.._i,._. 



raojo atudlod In the aamo manner; never dlspootlnulnii hli 

1. ..Tu. ..-.■ i. ... , ............. pipji 

noiie, aiiii otht^m HtiBmaUMd tbe pfaclTce'Mrnlfi^blevoue, and ui 
nhxiacle li> real leamlnR. On thin quontlon I am Inclined to side 
with Anclllon and the multitude, though undoubtedlr an autbol 



id oplnlonni and this ho^djd to freeblmBell (ram doijbt. 



jt frnm all occjwlon o{ avahi think lnK_OD^tbe aame aubjept An- 

hia comtDonpTaoe'book. (Bee BntiOi 
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bj rtading rad aiid«ratondiog what h# wrote. Wh«r«by 
I mean, not barely comprehending what ie aiBrmed or 
denied in each propoeition (though that great readers 
do not always think themselves concerned preoisely to 
do), bat to see and follow the train of his reasomngs, 
observe the strength and clearness of their connection, 
and examine upon what they bottom. Without this a 
man may read the discourses of a very rational author, 
written in a language and in propositions that he very 
well understands, and yet acquire not one jot of liis 
knowledge, which, consisting only in the perceived, 
certain, or probable connectioi) of the ideas made use of 
in his reasonings, the reader's knowledge is no further 
increased than he perceives that; so much as he sees of 
this connection, so much he knows of the truth or proba- 
bility of that author's opinions. 

All that he relies on without this perception he takes 
UDon trust, upon the author's credit, without anyknowl- 
euge of it at all. This nuikes me not at all wonder to 
see some men so abound in citations and build so much 
upon authorities, it being the solo foundation on which 
the}' bottom most of their own tenets; so that in effect 
they have but a second-hand or implicit knowledge, i. e. 
. are in the right if such an one from whom t\u*y 
borrowed it were in the right in that opinion wliicrji 
they took from him ; which indeed is no knowledge 
at all. Writers of this or former ages may bo good 
witnesses of matters of fact which they deliver, which 
we may do well to take upon their authority; but their 
credit can go no further than this; it cannot at all 
aifect the truth and falsehood of opinions which have 
no other sort of trial but reason and proof, which tlie^* 
themselves made use of to make themselves knowiii^^ ; 
and so must others too that will partake in their knowl- 
edge. Indeed it is is an advantage that thev have been 
at the pains to find out the proofs and lay tlieni in that 
.order that may show the truth or probability of their 
conclusions, and for this we owe them great acknowl- 
edgments for saving us the pains in searching out 
those proofs which they have collected for us, and which 
possibly after all our pains we might not have found nor 
been able to have set them in so good a light as that 
which they left them us in. Upon this account we are 
mightily beholden to iudicious writers of all ages for 
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those discoTerieB and discourses they have left behind 
them for our instruction if we know how to make a 
right use of them, which is not to run them over in a 
hasty perusal, and perhaps lodge their opinions or some 
remarkable passages in our memories, but to enter into 
their reasonings, examine their proofsi and then judge 
of the truth or falsehood, probability or improbability 
of what they advance, not by anv opinion we have 
entertained of the author, but by the evidence he pro- 
duces and the conviction he affords us drawn from things 
themselves. Knowing is seeing, and if it be so, it is 
madness to persuade ourselves that we do so by another 
man's eyes, let him use ever so many words to tell us 
that what he asserts is very visible. Till we ourselves 
see it with our own eyes and perceive it by our own 
understandings, we are as much in the dark and as void of 
knowledge as before, let us believe any learned author 
as much as we will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be knowing 
and to have demonstrated what they sav, and yet who- 
ever shall read over their writings without perceiving 
the connection of their proofs, and seeing what they show, 
though he may understand all their words, yet he is not 
the more knowing: he may believe, indeed, but does 
not know what they say, and so is not advanced one jot 
in mathematical knowledge by all his reading of those 
approved mathematicians. 

25. Haste, — ^The eagerness and strong bent of the 
mind after knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often 
a hindrance to it. It still presses into further discov- 
eries and .new objects, and catches at the variety of 
knowledge, and therefore often stays not long enough 
on what is beforo it to look into it as it should, for haste 
to pursue what is yet out of sight He that rides post 
through a country may be able from the transient view 
to tell how the general parts lie, and may be able to 
give some loose description of here a mountain and 
there a plain, here a morass and there a river, wood- 
land in one part and savannahs in another. Such 
superficial ideas and observations as these he may coHect 
in ffalloping over it; but the more useful observations 
of the soil, plants, animals, and inhabitants, with their 
several sorts and properties, must necessarily escape 
him } and it is seldom men ever discover the rich mines 
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withoat •ooitf disgiiig. Nature oommonly lodges her 
treatare and jewels in rocky ground. If the matter be 
knotty and the tense lies deep, the mind must stop and 
buckle to it, and stick upon it with labor and thought 
and close oonteroplationi and not leave it till it has 
mastered the difficulty and got possession of truth. 
But here care must be taken to avoid the other 
extreme i a man must not stick at every useless nicety^ 
and expect mysteries of science in every trivial Question 
or scruple tliat he may raise. He that will stana to pick 
up and examine every pebble that comes in his way, is 
as unlikely to return enriched and laden with jewels, 
as the other that travelled (uU speed. Truths are not 
the better nor the worse for their obviousness or dif- 
ficulty, but their value is to be measured by their use- 
fulness and tendency. Insignificant observations should 
not take up any of our minutes, and those that enlarge 
our view and give light towards further and useful dis- 
coveries, should not be neglected, though they stop our 
course and spend some of our time in a fixed atten- 
tion. 

There is another haste that does often and will mis- 
lead the mind if it be left to itself and its own conduct. 
The understanding is naturally forward, not only to 
learn its knowledge by varilty (which makes it skip 
over one to get speedily to another part of knowledge), 
but also eager to enlarge its views by running too fast 
into general observations and conclusions without a due 
examination of particulars enough whereon to found 
those general axioms.* This seems to enlarge their 
stock, but it is of fancies, not realities ; such theories ; 
built upon narrow foundations, stand but weakly, and 
if they fall not of themselves, are at least very hardly 
to be supported against the assaults of opposition. And 
thus men being too hasty to erect to themselves general 
notions and ill-grounded theories, find themselves de- 
ceived in thoir stock of knowledge when they come to 
examine their hastily assumed maxims themselves or 
to have them attacked by others. General observations 
drawn from particulars are the jewels of knowledge, com- 
prehending great store in a little room ; but they are 
therefore to be made with the greater care and caution, 
lest if we take counterfeit for true our loss and shame be 

* See ante, note 1, p. 10. 
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the greater when onr stock comes to a severe scrutiny.* 
One or two particulars roav suggest hints of inquiry^ 
and they do well to take those hints ; but if they turn 
them into conclusions, and make them presently general 
rules, they are forward indeed, but it is only to impose 
on themselves by propositions assumed for truths with* 
out suflScient warrant. To make such observations is, 
as has been already remarked, to make the head a maga* 
sine of materials which can hardly be called knowledge, 
or at least it is but like a collection of lumber not reduced 
to use or order; and he that makes every thing an obser* 
vation has the same useless plenty and much more false- 
hood mixed with it. The extremes on both sides are to 
be avoided, and he will be able to give the best account 
of his studies who keeps his understanding in the right 
mean between them. 

26, Anticipation, — Wliether it be a love of that which 
brings the first light and information to their mindS| 
and want of vigor and industry to inquire ; or else that 
men, content themselves with any appearance of knowl- 
edge, right or wrong, which when they have once got 
they will hold fast ; this is visible, that many men give 
themselves up to the first anticipations of their niinds^ 
and are very tenacious of the opinions that first possess 
them ; they are as often fond of their first conception as 
of their first-born, and will by no means recede from the 
judgment they have once made, or any conjecture or cou" 
ceit which they have once entertained. This is a fault in 
the conduct of the understanding, since this firmness or 
rather stiffness of the mind is not from an adherence to 
truth, but a submission to prejudice. It is an unreas* 
enable homage paid to prepossession^ whereby we show a 
reverence not to (what we pretend to seek) truth, but 
what by haphazard we chance to light on, be it what it 
will. This is visibly a preposterous use of our faculties, 
and is a downright prostituting of the mind to resign 
it thus and put it under the power of the first-comer. 
This can never be allowed or ought to be followed as a 

*.Tbe practice on which this beautiful flffure Is founded still pre- 

all In ' 




ncnes anout tnoir persons and fly for ibelr lives. Hometlmesi Where 
the lights of the harem are revered, neat men heap their wealth 
In the form of jewels upon females oithelr family, whose nersons 
are ffenerally held sMred In the East For this reason Warren 
Hasflngs' pldnder of the Begum was reiiarded wita peculiar ahhor* 
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right wajr to knowledgOi till th« underttonding f whose 
busineM it is to conform itself to what it finds in the 
objects without) can by its own opiniouatry change that, 
and make the unalterable nature of things comply with 
its own hasty determinationsi which will never be. 
Whatever we fancy, things keep their course, and the 
habitudes, correspondences, and relations keep the same 
to one another. 

27. jResifftuUioti. — Contrary to these, but by a like 
4angerou8 excess on the other side, are those who always 
resign their ludgment to the last man they heard or 
read.* Trutfi never sinks into these men's minds nor 
gives any tincture to them, but cameleon-like they take 
the color of what is laid before them, and as soon K ;ic 
and resign it to the next that happens to come in their 
way. The order wherein opinions are proposed or 
received by us is no rule of their rectitude, nor ought 
to be a cause of their preference. First or last in this 
case is the effect of chance, and not the measure of truth 
or falsehood. This every one must confess, and there- 
fore should in the pursuit of truth keep his mind free 
from the influence of any such accidents.f A man may 
as reasonably draw cuts for his tenets, regulate his per- 
suasion by the cast of a die, asitako it up for its novelty, 
or retain it because it had his first assent and he was 
never of another mind. Well-weighed reasons are to 
determine the judgment; those the mind should be 
always ready to hearken and submit to, and by their 
testimony and suffrage entertain or reject any tenet 
indifferently, whether it be a perfect stranger or an old 
acquaintance. 

^8. Practice, — ^Though the faculties of the mind are 
improved by exercise, yet they must not be put to a 
stress beyond their strength. <<Quid valeant humeri, 
quid ferre recusent,''| must be made the measure of 
every one's understanding who has a desire not only to 

•Of thl8 failinffPope used to pload «uUty. obnervinff. Jocularly 
perhaps, that In toooluffy he always affteeU in opinion with the last 

author he rood. .. , ^ , «. ^ t. t. 

t A Hirailar thought occurs somewhere in Plato, who obsenres that 
Id all discussions we should hold our minds free to be carried 
whithersoover we may by the stream of our roasoninB. Dr. Hiddlo- 
con makes a remark of like import In the preface, if I rifirhtly ro- 
member, of his Free Inciulry. , , , . « , , ^ 
\ Which Itos<;ommon thus translates ( Ars. Poet. se4. et soq.):— 
*• And often try what weight you can support, 
KmX what your shoulders are too weak to bear^" 
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perform well but to keep up the vigor of lits facultiesi 
and not to balk his understatiding by what is too hard 
for it The mind by being engaged in a task beyond 
its strength, like the bod^ strained by lifting at a 
weight too heavy, has often its force broken, and thereby 
gets an unaptness or an aversion to any vigorous attempt 
ever after.. A sinew cracked seldom recovers its former 
strength, or at least the tenderness of the sprain remains 
a good while after, and the memory of it longer, and 
leaves a lasting cautioii in the man not to put the part 
quickly again to anv robust employment. So it fares 
in the mind once jaded by an attempt above its power; 
it either is disabled for the future, or else checks at 
any vicorous undertaking ever after, at least is very 
hardly brought to exert its force again on any subject 
that requires thought and meditation. The understand- 
ing should be brought to the difficult and knotty parts 
of knowledge that try the strength of thought and a 
full bent of the mind by insensible degrees, and in such 
a gradual proceeding nothing is too hard for it.* Nor 
let it be objected that such a slow progress will never 
reach the extent of some sciences. It is not to be 
imagined how far constancy will carry a man ; however, 
it is better walking slowly in a rugged way than to break 
a leg and be a cripple. He that begins with the calf 
may carry the ox, out he that will at first go to take 
up an ox may so disable himself as not be able to lift 
up a calf after that. When the mind by insensible 
degrees has brought itself to attention and close think* 
ing, it will be able to cope with difficulties and master 
them without any prejudice to itself, and then it may 
go on roundly. Everv abstruse problem, every intricate 
Question, will not baffle, discourage or break it. But 
though putting the mind unprepared upon an unusual 
stress tridt may discourage or damp it for the future 
ought to be avoided, yet this must not run it by an 
over-great shyness of ilifflculties into a lasy sauntering 
about ordinary and obvious things that demand no 
thought or application. This debases and enervates the 

.^In the same spirit Mlltont In hlf Tractate on Edueatlon. eon- 
demns the preposforotis p''«icttoe of ^ forcing the empty wits otohll* 
"I?P to compose themes. Termfi. and orations* whloh are the acts 
of ripe^Judirment, and^the final work ofa head lllied by long read* 
Ing and obeenrlng. with elegant maxims, and oonlons Invention. 
^"i^Jl*^ ^^ maUera to be.wmng from poor striplings, like blood 
out of the nose or the pincking of antlmeUMrmlt'' 
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vndf rsUndingi maket it weak and unfit tor labor 
it a aort of hovering about the surface of tbingi with* 
out any insight into them br penetration { and when the 
mind hae b^n once habituated to this lazj recumbency 
and satisfaction on the obvious surface of things, it is 
in danger to rest satisfied there and eo no deeper, since 
it cannot do it without pains and digging. He that 
has for some time accustomed himself to take up with 
what easily offers itself at first view, has reason to fear 
hj shall never reconcile himself to the fatigue of turning 
and tumbling things in his mind to discover their more 
retired and more valuable secrets. 

It is not strange that methods of learning which 
scholars have been accustomed to in their beginning 
and entrance upon the sciences should influence them 
all their lives, and be settled in their minds by an over- 
ruling reverence; especially if they be such as universal 
use hiis established. Learners must at first be believers, 
and their master's rules having been once made axioms 
to them, it is no wonder they should keep that dignity, 
and bv the authority they have once got, mislead those 
who think it sufficient to excuse them if they go out of 
their wav in a well-beaten track. 

20. nords, — I have copiously enough spoken of the 
abuse of words in another place,* and therefore shall 
upon this reflection, that the sciences are full of them, 
warn those that would conduct their understandings 
right not to take any term, howsoever authorized by the 
language of the schools, to stand for anything till they 
have an idea of it A word may be of frequent use and 
great credit with several authors, and be by them made use 
of as if it stood for some real being; but yet, if he that 
reads cannot frame any distinct idea of that being, it is 
certainly to him a mere emntv sound without a meaning, 
and he learns no more by all that is said of it or attributed 
to it than if it were affirmed only of that bare empty 
sound. They who would advance in knowledge, and 
not deceive and swell themselves with a little articulated 
air, should lay down this as a fundamental rule, not to 
take words for things, nor suppose that names in books 
signify real entities in nature, till they can frame clear 

* This Is fuUr treated of In the Esnay on the Human Understand- 
ioff. Book III. ch{ip. 10. 11. Tho wholo book, bowover. haA reference 
to the same subjuot. Coinparo also ISIshop Borkeley's IntroducUou 
to the Priaaipies of Human Knowlotlice, 
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and distinct ideas of those entities. It will not per* 
haps be allowed, if I should set down ''substantial 
forms" and ''intentional species," as such that ihaj 
justly be suspected to be of this kind of insignificant 
terms. But this I am sure, to one that can form no 
determined ideas of what they stand for, they signify 
nothing at all, and all that he thinks he knows about 
them is to him so much knowledge about nothing, and 
amounts at most but to be a learned ignorance. It is 
not without all reason supposed that there are many 
such empty terms to be found in some learned writers, 
to which they had recourse to etch out their systems, 
where their understandings could not furnish them 
with conceptions from thinss. But yet I believe the 
supposing of some realities in nature answering those 
and the like words, have much perplexed some and 
quite misled others in the study of nature. That which 
in any discourse signifies, " I know not what," should 
be considered '* I know not when." Where men have 
any conceptions, they can, if they are never so abstruse 
or abstracted, explain them and the terms they use for 
them. For our conceptions being nothing but ideas, 
which are all made up of simple ones, if they cannot give 
us the ideas their words stand for it is plain they have 
none. To what purpose can it be to hunt after his con- 
ceptions who has none, or none distinct? he that knew 
not what he himself meant by a learned term, cannot make 
us know anything by his use of it, let us beat our heads 
about it never so long. Whether we are able to com- 
prehend all the operations of nature and the manners of 
them, it matters not to inquire, but this is certain, that 
we can comprehend no more of them than we can dis- 
tinctly conceive, and therefore to obtrude terms where 
we have no distinct conceptions, as if they did contain, 
or rather conceal something, is but an artifice of learned 
vanity to cover a defect in an hypothesis or our under- 
standings. Words are not made to conceal, but to 
declare and show something; where they are by those 
who pretend to instruct otherwise used, they conceal 
indeed something; but that that they conceal is nothing 
but the ignorance, error, or sophistry of the talker, for 
there is in truth nothing else under them.* 

. *Vi^^ this pbftpsopbloal otMerratlon wm erected the wlttv epii- 
tmdtctloa of QoidsmlUi, commoDty attHbuted to Tsllerrand, toil 
laacoage was gt?en to man to oooeeal his thoufbta. 
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SO. TKondMn^.— That th«n is a ooDsUntsaeotttioD 
and flux of ideas in our miods I haye obsonrad in tka 
former part of this essayi and eyery one maj tdie notiee 
4>f it in bimselt This, I supposoi may desenre some 
part of our care in the conduct of our understandings ; 
and I think it may be of great advantage if we can by 
use get that power over our minds, as to be able to 
direct that train of ideas, that so, since there will new 
ones perpetually come into our thoughts by a constant 
succession, we may be able by choice so to direct theiu, 
that none may come in view but such as are pertinent 
to our present inquiry, and in such order as may be most 
useful to the discovery we are upon ; or, at least, if some 
foreign and unsought ideas will offer them'selves, that 
yet we might be able to reject them and keep them from 
taking off our minds from its present pursuit, and hinder 
them from running away with our thoughts quite from 
the subject in hand. This is not, I suspect, so easy to 
be done as perhaps mov be imagined ; and yet, for aught 
I know, this may be, if not the chief, yet one of the great 
differences that carrv some men in their reasoning so 
f<ir beyond others, where they seem to be naturally of 
equal parts. A projper and effectual remedy for this 
wandering of thoughts I would be glad to find. He 
that shall propose such an one*would do great service to 
the studious and contemplative part of mankind, and 
perhaps help unthinking men to become thinking. I 
must acknowledge that hitherto I have discovered no other 
way to keep our thoughts close to their business, but the 
endeavoring as much as we can, and by frequent attention 
and application, getting the habit of attention and appli- 
cation. He that will observe children will find that even 
when they endeavor their utmost they cannot keep their 
minds from straggling. The way to cure it, I am satis- 
fied, is not angry chiding or beating, for that presently 
fills their heads with all the ideas that fear, dread, or 
confusion can offer to them. To bring back gently 
their wandering thoughts, by leading them into the path 
and going before them in the train they should pursue, 
without any rebuke, or so much as taking notice (where 
it can be avoided) of their roving, I suppose, would 
sooner reconcile and inure them to attention than all 
these rougher methods, which more distract their thought, 
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ftnd hindering the application they woald promotn, intro< 
duce » contrary habit.* 

S]. J)iatinction. — Distinction and dlvliion are (it I 
miBtake not the import of the word*) very different things; 
the one being the perception of a difference that nature hai 
placed in thinga; the other, out malting a diriaion where 
there ii yet none ; at least if it may be permitted to 
consider them in this eense, I think I may say of them 
that one of them ii the most necessary and conducive to 
true knowledge that can be [ the other, when too ihuch 
made use of, serves only to puzzle and confound the 
understanding. To observe every the least difference 
that is in things argues a quick and clear sight, and 
this keeps the understanding steady and right in its way 
to knowledge. But though it be useful tudiscern every 
variety that is to be found in nature, yet it is not con- 
Tenient to consider every difference that is in things, 
and divide them into distinct classes under every such 
difference. This will run us, if followed, into partic- 
ulars (for every individual has something that differ- 
ences it from another), and we shall bo able to ettablish 
no general truths, or else at least shall be apt to per- 
plex the mind about them. The coltection of several 
things into several classes gives the mind more general 
and larger views, but wo must take care to unite them 
only in that, and, so far as they do agree, for so far they 
may bo united under theconsideration, for entity itself, 
that comprehends all things, as general as it is, may 
afford UB clear and rational tronceptions. If we would 
weigh and keen in our minds what it is we are consider- 
ing, that would best instruct us when we should or 
nliould not branch into further distinctions, which are 
not to be taken only from a due contemplation of things, 
to which there is nothing more opposite than the art of 

• ttpon Ihls *iiliirtPt ho hn 
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Torbftl dUtinotioiu mad^ %i pleMUM la learned and arb 
trarily ioyeutad termn, to be applied al a yentarei witi 
out comprehending orconyeymi^ any distinct notion- 
and to altogether fitted to artificial talk or empty uui> 
in dispute, without any clearing of diCBcultieeor advaiii 
in knowledge. Whatsoever subject we examine ah 
would get knowledge in, we shouldf I think, mako a 
general and as large as it will bear; nor can there I 
any danger of this, if the idea of it be settled and deti i 
mined; fori if that be so, we shall easily distinguish \ 
i from any other idea, though comprehended under th 
\ same name. For it is to fence against the entangb 
ments of equivocal words, and the great art of sopliistt 
which lies in them, that distinctions have been nm 
tiplied, and their use thought so necessary. But ha 
evexT distinct abstract idea a distinct known name, thti 
would be little need of these multiplied scholastic di 
tinctions, though there would be nevertheless as niui-: 
need still of the mind's observing the differences that m- 
in things, and discriminating them thereby one frot 
another. It is not therefore the right wav to knov> 
edge to hunt after and fill the head with abundance * 
artificial and scholastic distinctions, wherewith learin 
men's writings are often filled : we sometimes find wh.. 
they treat of so divided and subdivided that the m\u 
of the most attentive reader loses the sight of it, as it i 
more than probable the writer himself did ; for in thiii«^ 
crumbled into dust it is in vain to effect or pretei. 
order, or expect clearness. To avoid confusion by t< 
few or too many divisions, is a great skill in thinkin 
as well as writing, which is but the copying our thought 
Hut whut are the boundaries of the mean between i\> 
two vicious excesses on both hands, I think is hard t 
set down in words: clear and distinct ideas are all tli.. 
I yet know able to regulate it. But as to verbal di 
tinctions received and applied to common terms, i. i> 
equivocal words, they are more properly, I think, tl. 
buMiness of criticisms and dictionaries than of n ^ 
knowledge and philosophy, since they for the most pa; 
explain the meaning of words, and give us their sever, 
significations. The dexterous management of term 
and being able to fend and prove with them,"^ I knov 

*To fond and prove, le., to wrangle, (YitlUtlgo, Mam Liuu 
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bat and dots pass in the world for a groat part of learn- 
ing; but it ii learning distinct from knowledge, for 
knowledge ooneists only in perceiving the habitudes and 
relations of ideas one to anotheri which is done without 
words; the intervention of a sound helps nothing to 
it. And hence we see that there is least use of dis- 
tinctions where there is most knowledge, I mean in 
mathematicsi where men have determined ideas without 
knowing names to them, and so there being no room for 
equirocationsi there is no need of distinctions. In argu- 
ing, the opponent uses as comprehensive and equivocal 
terms as he can, to involve his adversary in the doubtful- 
ness of bis expressions : this is expectedi and therefore 
the answer on his side makes it his play to distinguish as 
much as he can, and thinks he can never do it too much ; 
nor can he indeed in that wav wherein victory may be 
had without truth and without knowledge. This seems to 
me to be the art of disputing. Use your words as cap- 
tiously as you can in your arguing on one side, and 
apply distinctions as much as you can on the other side 
to every term, to nonplus your opponent, so that in this 
sort of scholarship, tnere being no bounds set to dis- 
tinguishing, some men have thought all acuteness to have 
lain in it, and therefore in all they have read or thought 
on, their great business has been to amuse themselves 
with distinctness, and multiply to themselves divisions ; 
at least, more than the nature of the thing required. 
There seems to me, as I said, to be no other rule for 
this but a due and right consideration of things as they 
are in themselves. He that has settled in his mind 
determined ideas, with names affixed to them, will be 
able both to discern their differences one from another, 
which is really distinguishing ; and where the penury of 
words affords not terms answering every distinct idea, 
will be able to apply proper distinguishing terms to the 
comprehensive and equivocal names he is forced to make 
use of. This is all the need I know of distinguishing 
terms, and in such verbal distinctions each term of the 
distinction, joined to that whole signification it dis- 
tinguishes, is but a distinct name for a distinct idea. 
Where they are so, and men have clear and distinct 
oonceptions that answer their verbal distinctions} they 
are ri^htf and are pertinent as far as they serve to elear 
anything in the subject tmd#r coniideranoii. And this 
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ia that which •eenn to toe the pioper and onlj meMnre 
of distinotioni and diviiiionsy which he that will oon- 
dnct his uuderttanding right muat not look for in the 
actttenoM of iiiyention nor the authority of writertt but 
will find onl^ in the consideration of things themselves, 
whether he is led into it by his own meditations or the 
information of books. 

An aptness to jumble things together wherein can be 
found any likeness^ is a fault in the understanding on 
the other side which will not fail to mislead it, and by 
tfius lumping of thingSi hinder the mind from distinct 
and accurate conceptions of them. 

32. Similes. — ^To which let me here add another near 
*>! kin to this, at least in namoi and that is letting the 
nmidf upon the suggestion of any new notion, run iin- 
mediatenr after similes to make it the clearer to itself, 
which, tnough it may be a good way and useful in the 
explaining our thoughts to others, yet it is by no means 
a right method to settle true notions of anything in 
ourselves, because similes always fail in some part, and 
come short of that exactness which our conceptions 
should have to things if we would think aright. This 
indeed makes men plausible talkers, for those are 
always most acceptable in discourse who have the way 
to let their thoughts into other men's minds with the 
greatest ease and facility ; whether those thoughts are 
well formed and correspond with things matters not; 
few men care to be instructed but at an easy rate. They 
who in their discourse strike the fancy, and take the 
hearer's conceptions along with them as fast as their 
words flow, are the applauded talkers, and go for the 
only men of clear thoughts. Nothing contributes so 
much to this as similes, whereby men think they them- 
selves understand bettor, because they are the better 
understood. But it is one thing to think right and 
another thing, to know the right way to lay our thoughts 
before others with advantage ana clearness, be they 
right or wrong. Well-chosen similes, metaphors, and 
allegories, with method and order, do this tne best of 
anything, because being taken from objects already 
known and familiar to the understanding, they are con- 
ceived as fast as spoken, and the correspondence being 
concluded, the thing they are brought to explain and 
elucidate is thought to be understood too. Thus fancy 
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paues tor knowledge, and what is prettily said is mis- 
taken for solid. I say not this to decry metaphor, or 
with design to take away that ornament of speech : my 
business here is not with rhetoricians and orators, but 
with philosophers and lovers of truth, to whom I would 
beg leave to give this one rule whereby to try whether 
in the application of their thoughts to anything for the 
improvement of their knowledge, thev do in truth com« 
prehend the matter before them really such as it is in 
itseli The way to discover this is to observe whether, 
in the laying it before themselves or others, they make 
use onlv of borrowed representations and ideas foreign 
to the things which are applied to it by way of accom- 
modation, as bearing some proportion or imagined like- 
ness to the subject under consideration. Figured and 
metaphorical expressions do well to illustrate more 
abstruse and unfamiliar ideas which the mind is not yet 
thoroughly accustomed to, but then they must be made 
use of to illustrate ideas that we already have, not to paint 
to us those which we yet have not. Such lH)rrowea and 
allusive ideas may follow real and solid truth, to set it 
ofE when found, but must by no means be set in its 
place and taken for it If all our search has yet reached 
no further than simile and metaphor, we may assure 
ourselves we rather fancy than know, and have not yet 
penetrated into the insiae and reality of the thing, be 
It what it will, but content ourselves with what our 
imaginations, not things themselves, furnish us with. 

3o. A$»erU.^^In the whole conduct of the understand- 
ing, there is nothing of more moment than to know 
when and where, and how far to give assent, and pos- 
sibly there is nothing harder. It is rerv easily said, 
and nobody questions ity that giving and withholding 
our assent and the degrees of it should be regulated by 
the evidence which things carry with them; and yet we 
see men art not the better for this rule ) son^e firmly em* 
bract doctrines upon slight grounds, some upon no 
grounds, and some contrary to appearance : some admit 
of certain tyt and are not to be moved in what they^ 
hold ( others waver in everything, and there want not 
thoee tiiat reject all as uncertain.* What then shall 

• 

.. * TaUeyraiid erred on this potnt for he Is said never to bave be- 
lieved a&fthlaci The eztrata«anoesorthea&oientsoeptles are well 
known* 
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a noTiati m inquicvri a stranger do in tho caM f I 
anawefi nta bit eyei. There U a eorreapondence in 
thinffii and agreement and diiagreement in ideaa, die- 
cernible in verir different degrees, and there air« eyes 
in men to tee them if they please ; only their ejtM may 
bo dimmed or daszled, and the discerning sight in them 
impaired or lost Interest and passion dassle; tbe 
custom of argaing on any side, eyen against oar per- 
suasions, dims the understanding, and makes it by 
diegrees lose the faculty of discerning clearly between 
truth and falsehood| and so of adhering to the right 
side. It is not safe to play with error and dress it up 
to ouTselyes or others in the shape of truth. The mind 
by degrees loses its natural relish of real solid truth, is 
reconciled insensibly to anything that can be dressed 
up into any faint apj>earance of it ; and if the fancy be 
ffflowed the place of judgment at first in sport, it after- 
wards comes by use to usurp it, and what is recom- 
mended by this flatterer (that studies but to please) is 
receiyed for good. There are so many ways of fallacy, 
such arts of giving colors, appearances, and resem- 
blances by this court-dresser, tne fancy, that he who is 
not wary to admit nothing but truth itself, very careful 
not to make his mind subservient to anything else, can- 
not but be caught. He that has a mind to believe, has 
half assented already; and he that by often arguing 
against his own sense imposes falsehood on others, is 
not far from believing himself. This takes away the 
great distance there is betwixt truth and falsehood ; it 
brings them almost together, and makes it no great odds 
in things that approach so near which you take ; and 
when things are brought to that pass, passion, or 
interest, etc., easily, and without being perceived, deter- 
mine which shall be the right. 

34. Indiffereney, — I have said above that we should 
keep a penect indifferency for all opinions, not wish 
any of tnem true, or try to make them appear so, but 
being indifferent, receive and embrace them acooraing 
as evidence, and that alone, gives the attestation of 
truth. They that do thus, i.e., keep their minds indif- 
ferent to opinions, to be determined only by evidence, 
will always find the understanding has perception 
enough to distinguish between evidence and no evi- 
dence, betwixt plain and doubtful ; and if they neither 
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gire nor refuse their assent but by tbat measurei they 
will be safe in the opinions they have. Which being 
perhaps but few, this caution will have also this eood in 
it| that it will put them upon considering, and teach 
them the necessity of examining more than thejr do ; 
without which the mind is but a receptacle of incon* 
sistencies, not the storehouse of truths. They that de 
not keep up this indifferency in themselves for all but 
truth, not supposed, but evidenced in themselves, put 
colored spectacles before their eyeS| and look on things 
through false fflasses, and then think themselves excused 
in following the false appearances which they them- 
selves put upon them. 1 do not expect that by this 
way the assent should in every one be proportioned to 
the gprounds and clearness wherewith every truth is 
capable to be made out, or that men should b« perfectly * 
kept from error ; that is more than human nature can 
by any means be advanced to ; I aim at no such unat- 
tainable privilege: I am only speaking of what they 
should do, who would deal fairly with their own mindsi 
and make a right use of their faculties in the pursuit 
of truth ; we fail them a great deal more than tney fail 
us. It is mismanagement more than want of abilities 
that men have reason to complain of, and which they 
actually do complain of in those that differ from them. 
He that by indifferency for all but truth, suffers not his 
assent to go faster than his evidence, nor beyond it, 
will learn to examine, and examine fairly instead of 

J^resuming, and nobody will be at a loss or in danger 
or want of embracing those truths which are necessary 
in his station and circumstances. In any other way 
but this all the world are bom to orthodoxy ; they imbibe 
at first the allowed opinions of their country and 
party, and so never questioning their truths not one of 
a hundred ever examines.* They are applauded for 
presuming they are in the right He that considers, is 
a foe to orthodoxv,.because possibly be may deviate from 
some of the received doctrines there. And thus men, 
without any industry or acquisition of their own, inherit^ 
. local truths (for it is not the same everywhere) and are* 
inured to assent without evidence* This influencea 



be reader will here be reminded of the well-known bon-rnqt of 
mitoBt who, on Mnff asked» What is orthpdpxr T repllea* Itla 
ox? , while heterodoxy IS everr ouer man's doxf • 
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fwtb«rthui b thsn^te what «m «l a hasdnd <l 
Um iwloiM bigoU M kU partiM •rat wiiwd tlu 
tancti ha k M stiff in, or vmr' tboaght it Ut bniiiiMi 
or dat^ M t* do T It i« «i npo cf d of UkawwauMM to 
MppoM it Bictiwry, and » t indaa w to apottaqr to go 
■boat It. Asd if ft maa eta briai us Bind odoo to m 
pomtira^ ftnd floM* lor poiitiou wboM OTidoDco ho hu 
iMTor one* ox»wli>od, ftnd that in mtttart U grMtoit eon- 
nranwBt to hin, what aball keep him frmn thit abort and 
May way of baiog la tha hgbt lu ouaa of leaa momant 7 
Tbna wa are taught to clouw our niada aa wa do our 
bodiea, after tha fuliiou in vogn^ and it ii acconntaJ 
faatasticalueaa, or ■omatbiug worse, not to do ao.* ThU 
cuatom (which who dare* c^poM?) makes the aborts 
lighted bigota and the warier aceptica, aa far aa it pro- 
vaila: and tboae that break from it are in danger of 
heieajr: for taking the whole world, buw much (rf it doth 
truth andorthodozy posseBa together 7 Though it it by 
the laat alona (which baa the good tuck to bo orery- 
wbare) that error and heresy are j udg«d of I for argument 
and evidence signify nothing in thacaae, and excuse no- 
where, but are sore to be borne down in all societies by the 
infallible orthodoxy of the place. Whether this ba the. 
way to truth and right assent, let tha opiniona th^t take 
place and prescribe in the aeveral habitable parts of the 
earth declare. I nerer aaw any reason yet why truth 
might not be trusted on its own eridence : I am sure if 
that be not able to support it there is no fence against 
error, and then truth and falseliood are but names that 
stand for the same things. £vidence therefore is that 
by which alone every man ii (and should be) taught to 
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TCgnlate his assenti who is theni and then onlji in the 
right way when he follows it 

Men deficient in knowledge are usually in one of 
these three states : either wholly ienoranti or as doubting 
of some proposition the^ have either embraced formerly^ 
or are at present inclined to ; or, lastly, they do with 
assurance hold and profess without ever having examined 
and being convinced by well-grounded arguments. 

The first of these are in the best state of the three, 
by having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and 
indifferency, the lilcelier to pursue truth the better, hav* 
ing no bias yet clapped on to mislead them. 

35. For ignorance, with an indifferencv for truth,, is 
nearer to it than opinion with ungrounded inclination, 
which is the great source of error; and the^ are more in 
danser to go out of the way who are marching under the 
Gonouct of a guide that it is a hundred to one will mis- 
lead them, than he that has not jret taken a step, and is 
likelier to be prevailed on to inquire after the right 
way. The last of the three sorts are in the worst con- 
lition of all ; for if a man can be persuaded and fully 
assured of anything for a truth, without having examined, 
what is there that he may not embrace for truth ? and 
if he has given himself up to believe a lie, what means 
is there left to recover one who can be assured without 
examining ? To the other two, this I crave leave to 
say, that as he that is ignorant is in the best state of 
the two, so he should pursue truth in a method suitable 
to that state; i. e., by inquiring directly into the nature 
of the thing itself, without minding the opinions of others, 
or troubling himself with their questions or disputes 
about it; but to see what he himself can, sincerely 
searching after truth, find out He that proceeds upon 
other principles in his inquiry into anv sciences, though 
he be resolved to examine them and judee of them freely, 
does yet at least put himself on that side, and post him- 
self in a partv wnich he will not quit till he be beaten 
out{ hr whicn the mind ii insensibly enmged to make 
what defence be can, and so is unawares biassed. I. do 
not say but a man should embrace some opinion when 
he has examined, else he examines to no purpose ; but 
the surest and safest way if to have no opinion at all 
till he has examined, and that without any the least 
regard to the opinions or systema of other men about 
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it For •xamplei w«i« it my butineM to andonlMid 
pbviici would not tho safe aiid readier wi^- be to eon- 
eiift nature bersel^ and inform mjself in tbe history of 
diseases and their curesi than espousing the {principles 
of the dogmatists, methodistsi or chemistsi to engage in 
all the disputes concerning either of those systems, and 
suppose it to be true, till 1 haye tried what they can say 
to beat me out of it 7* Or, supposing that Hippocrates, 
or any other book, infallibly contains the whole art of 
physic ; would not the direct way be to study, read, and 
consider that book, weigh and compare the parts of it 
to find the truth, rather than espouse the doctrines of any 

Earty? who, though they acknowledge his authority, 
ave already interpreted and wire-drawn all his text to 
their own sense; the tincture whereof when I have 
imbibed, I am more in dauger to misunderstand his true 
meaning, than if I had come to him with a mind unpre* 
possessed by doctors and commentators of my sect, whose 
reasonings, interpretation, and language which I have 
been used to, will of cou^e make all chime that way, 
and make another, and perhaps the genuine, meaning 
of the author seem harsh, strained, and uncouth to me. 
For words having naturally none of their own, carry 
that signification to the hearer that he is used to put 
upon them, whatever be the sense of him that uses them. 
This, I think, is visibly so; and if it be, he that begins 
to have any doubt of any of his tenets, which he received 
without examination, ought as much as he can, to put 
himself wholly into this state of ignorance in reference 
to that question ; and throwing wholly by all his former 
notions, and the opinions of others, examine, with a per- 
fect indifferency, the question in its source, without any 
inclination to either side or any regard to his or others' 
unexamined opinions. This I own is no easy thing to 
do ; but I am not inquiring the easy way to opinion, but 
the right way to truth, which they must follow who will 
deal fairly with their own understandings and their own 
souls, t 

* Locke so soMom alludes to mediciae or physioians, that few not 
acquaintod with the history of his life would soppose him to have 
studied iihysic urofessionally. and to have been only prevented by 
the weakness of his constitution from entering on the practice of it 
Hee his Life prefixed to the Reasonableness of Christianity, p. Tiii 
— xi. 

t In this paraase we have much of the earnest eloquence of Plato, 
who. in Ills m^tchlese introducUou to the Frotaisoras. deacilbes ia 
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36. QriM<t*on.— The iiidifferency that I here prot>o8e 
will also enable them to state the question right which 
^ they are in doubt about, without which they can never 
oorae to a fair and clear decision of it. 

87. Per$everance. — Another fruit from this indiffer- 
ency, and the considering things in themseWes abstract 
from our own opinions and other men's notions and dis- 
courses on tliem, will be that each man will pursue his 
thoughts in that method which will be most agreeable 
to the nature of the thing, and to his apprehension of 
what it suggests to him, in which he ought to proceed 
with regularity and constancy, until he come to a well- 
grounded resolution whurein he may acquiesce. If it be 
objected that this will require everv man to be a scholar, 
and quit all his other bus.ness and oetake himself wholly 
to study, I answer, I propose no more to any one than 
he has time for. Some men's state and condition require 
no great extent of knowledge ; the necessary prorisiona 
for life swallows the greatest part of their time. But 
one man's want of leisure is no excuse for the oscitanoy • 
and ignorance of those who have time to spare ; and 
every one has enough to ^et as much knowledge as is 
T<9^uired and expected of htm, and he that does not that 
IS m love with ignorance, and is accountable for it. 

38. Pruumptioti, — The rariety of distempers in 
men's minds is as great as of those in their bodies ; 
some are epidemic, few escape them ; and every one too, 
if he would look into himself, would find some defect 
of his particular genius. There is scarce anyone with- 
out some idiosyncrasy that he suffers by. This man 
presumes upon his parts, that they will not fail him at 
time of need; and so thinks it stperfluous labor to 
make any provision before hand. His understanding 
is to him like Fortunatus's purse, which is always to 
furnish him, without ever putting anything into it be* 
forehand ; and so he sits still satisfied, without endeavor- 
ing to store his understanding with knowledge. It is 
the spontaneous product of the country, and what need 

few words the imminent danser of admittint error Into the mtad, 
Boerates, there as elsewhere To his disetple*s writliiffs ttie prtnoipai 
Intenoeutor. observes to Hippocrates, desirous of heoommt a 
bearer of Protagoras, iiAXfit t^p iv%^9 t^w rsvrsO wpta^xi^ 
#ipairfOrsi M^ ilf f4ff, 9o^i#f if $ n Bi ffttt 6 #0^irH^ l#f i, 
istfM^NM' di^ ^ eMi ml roc ii rtufr* dvisH^, oMI tfn# wtptiMm 
^^^ i^X^^ •l^^ ^T fH inutm wfiyfmru T. L p. IBS, Bekk.)*BBii 
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of labor in iilUgo f Snob man may spread iboi? natire 
richoa before the ignorant : bat thev were best not to 
come to stress and trial With the skillfol. We are born 
ignorant of everything. The superficies of things that 
sarround them make impressions on the negligent, but 
nobody penetrates into the inside without labor, attention, 
and industry.* Stones and timber grow of themsel?eS| 
and yet there is no uniform pile with symmetry and con- 
venience to lodge in without toil and pains. Ood has 
made the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful 
without us ; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once ; we must bring it home piecemeal and there set 
it up by our own industry, or else we shall have noth- 
ing but darkness and a chaos within, whatever order 
and light there be in things without us. 

39. Despondency, — On the other side, there are 
others that depress thoir own minds, despond at the 
first difficulty, and conclude that the getting an insight 
in any of the sciences, or making any progress in knowl- 
edge further than serves their ordinary business, is 
above their capacities. These sit still, because they think 
they have not legs to go ; as the others I last mentioned 
do, because they think they have wings to fly, and can 
soar on high when they please. To these latter one 
may for answer apply the proverb, << use legs and have 
legs,'' Nobody knows what strength of parts he has 
till he has tried them. And of the understanding one 
may most truly say, that its force is greater generally 
than it thinks, till it is put to it. '< Viresque acquirit 
eundo." 

And therefore the proper remedy here is but to set 
the mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorously to 
the business ; for it holds in the struggles of the mind 
as in those of war, ^'dum putant se vincere vic6re/' A 
persuasion that we shall overcome any difficulties tliat 
we meet with in the sciences seldom fails to carry us 
through them. Nobody knows the strengtli of his 
. mind, and the force of steady and regular application, 
till he has tried. This is certain, he that sets out upon 
weak legs, will not only go further, but grow stronger 
too than one who, with a vigorous constitution and 
firm limbs, only sits still. 

* It la XeDophoD. I boUoTe jirho says that the aoda seH good thinga 
to man (or sweat and toil.— Kd. 
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Something of kin to thfs men may observe in them* 
•elvesi when the mind frights itself (as it often does) 
with anything reflected on in gross, and transiently 
yiewed confusedly and at a distance. Things thns 
offered to the mind carry the show of nothing but diffi- 
culty in them, and are thought to be wrapt up in im- 
penetrable obscurity. But the truth is,* these aro 
nothing but spectres that the understanding raises to 
itself to flatter its own laziness. It sees nothing dis- 
tinctly in thinss remote and in a huddle ; and therefore 
concludes too faintly, that there is nothing more clear 
to be discovered in them. It is but to aoproach nearer, 
and that mist of our own raising that enveloped them 
will remove; and those that in that mipt appeared hid- 
eous giants not to be grappled with, will be found to be 
of the ordinary and natural size and shape.'*' Things 
that in a remote and confused view seem very obscure, 
must be approached by gentle and regular steps ; and 
what is most visible, easy, and obvious in them first 
considered. Reduce them into their distin<*.t parts ; and 
then in their due order bring all that shouM be known . 
concerning every one of those parts int^ plain and 
simple questions ; and then what was thought obscnrOi 
perplexed, and too hard for our * weak parT^, will lay 
itself open to the understanding in a fair vi^w and let 
the mind into that which before it was awed with, and 
kept at a distance from, as whollv mysterious. I appeal 
to my reader's experience, whether this i^os never 
happened to him, especially when, busy on one thing, 
he has occasionally reflected on another. I ^k him 
whether he has never thoa been scared with 9- sudden 
opinion of mighty difficulties, which yet have vinished^ 
when he has seriously and methodically applied himself 
to the consideration of this seeming terrible pubjeot ; 
and there has been no other matter of astoniahment 
left, but that he amused himself with so discouraging a 
prospect of his own raising, about a matter wbToh in 
the Dandling was found to have nothing in it more 
strange sor intricate than several other thinn which 
he bad long since, and with ease, mastered* This 
•xperience would teach us how to deal with such bug* 

• Omne iffnotam pro macniflooi. 

'Tl^^l'tanoe lends eochantment to the view. ' 
Ana elotoee the mountata with Its asttre liae.^-'Bn. 
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bean another timei which alfoold rather Mrre to excite 
our Figor than enervate oor industry. The surest wajr 
for a learner is tbiS| as in all other cases, is not to ad- 
vance by jumps and large strides ; let that which he 
sets himself to learn next be indeed the next, i.e., as 
uearlv oonjoined with what be knows already as is 
|>ossiDle; let it be distinct, but not remote from it ; let 
It be neW| and what he did not know beforCi that the 
uiiderstanding may advance ; but let it be as little at 
uiice as may be, that its advances may be clear and sure. 
Al) the ground that it gets this way it will hold. This 
distinct gradual growth in knowledge is firm and sure ; 
it carries its own light with it iu every step of its pro- 
gression in an easy and orderly train ; than which there 
18 nothing of more use to the undorstandinff. And 
though this perhaps may seem a very slow and linger- 
ing way to knowledge, yet I dare confidently affirm, 
that whoever will try it iu himself, or any one he will 
teach, shall find the advances greater in this method, 
than they would in the same space of time have been 
in any other he could have taken. The greatest part 
of true knowledge lies in a distinct perception of things 
in themselves distinct. And some men give more clear 
light and knowledge by the bare distinct stating of a 
question than others by talkin'g of it in gross, whole 
hours together. In this, they who so state a question 
do no more but separate and disentangle, the parts of 
it one from another, and luy tliem, wlien so disentangled, 
in their due order. This often, without any more ado, 
resolves the duubt, and sliows the mind where the truth 
lies. The agreement or disagreement of the ideas in 
question, when they are once separated and distinctly 
considered, is, in many coses, presently received, and 
thereby clear and lusting knowledge gained ; whereas 
things in gross taken up together, and so lying together 
in confusion, can produce in the mind but a confused, 
which in effect is no, knowledge ; or at least, when it 
comes to be examined and made use of, will prove little 
better than none. I therefore take tlie liberty to repeat 
here again what I have said elsewhere, that in learning 
anything, as little should be proposed to the mind at 
once as is possible; and that being understood and 
fully mastered, to proceed to the next adjoining part, 
yet unknown, simple, unperplexed proposition, belong- 
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ing to the matter in hand| and tending to the clearing 
what is principally designed. 

40. ylna/o^y.— -Analogy is of great use to the mind 
in many cases, especially in natural philosophy ; and 
that piurt of it cniefly which consists in happy and 
successful ezporimentti But here we must take care 
that we keep ourselres within that wherein the analogy 
consists. For example : the acid oil of Titriol is found 
to be good in such a case, therefore the spirits of nitre 
or vinegar may be used in the like case. If the good 
effects of it be owing wholly to the acidity of it, the trial 
may be justified ; but if there be something else besides 
the acidity in the oil of ritriol, which produces the sood 
we desire in the case, we mistake that for analogy which 
is not, and suffer our understanding to be misguided by 
a wrong supposition of analogy where there is none. 

41. Association, — ^Though I have, in the second book 
of my Essay concerning Human Understanding, treated 
of the associations of ideas ; yet having done it there 
historically, as giving a view of understanding in this 
as well as its several other ways of operating, rather 
thah designing there to inqjuiro into the remedies that 
ought to be applied to it ; it will, under this latter con- 
sideration! afford other matter of thought to those who 
have a mind to instruct themselves thoroughly in the 
right way of conducting their understandings ; and that 
the rather, because this, if I mistake not, is as freqiient 
a cause of mistake and error in us ns perhaps anything 
else that can be named ; and is a disease of the mind as 
hard to be cured as any, it being a very hard thing to 
convince any one that things are not so, and naturally 
so, as they constantly appear to him. 

By this one easy and unheeded miscarriage of the 
understanding, sandy and loose foundations become in- 
fallible principles, and will not suffer themselves to be 
touched or questioned ; such unnatural connections be* 
come bv custom as natural to the mind as sun and ligh^ 
fire and warmth go together, and seem to carry with them 
as natural an evidence as self-evident truths themselves. 
And where then shall one with hopes of success begin 
the euro 7* Many men firmly embrace falsehood for 
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„ qnirtae dlffloultr and labor wbich men take In llDdliiv 

of tram: nor agam. mat. when It Is toutul.lt imposeth upon 

*s ^^SSSoSTfaSlk^i 1^^*^ ^^^* * ^ aatarai ttmti 



tnitb I not only boeanta they nafer tbonght otlM»nrioo, 
bat alto beeaoM, tbiu bliii<6d at tbe^ huve been from 
the be^nniug, tliey ue?or oould think otberwiaei at 
leaat witboot a vigor of mind able to eoiiteat the empira 
of habit, and look into its own principles ; a freedom 
which few men have the notion of in themielvesy and 
fewer are allowed the practice of by others ; it being the 
great art and business of the teachers and guides iu 
most sects to suppress, as much as the^ can, this fundn- 
mental duty which every man owes himselfi and is the 
first steady step towards right and truth in the whole 
train of his actions and opinions. This would give one 
reason to suspect, that such teachers are conscious to 
themselves of the falsehood or weakness of the tenets 
they profess, since they will not suffer the grounds 
whereon they are built to be examined ; whereas those 
who seek truth only, and desire to own and propagate 
nothirrg else, freely expose their principles to the test ; 
are pleased to have them examined ; give men leave to 
reject them if thev can ; and if there be anything weak 
and unsound in them, are willing to have it detected, 
that they themselves, as well as others, may not lay any 
stress upon any received proposition bevond what the 
evidence of its truths will warrant and allow,* 

** One of the Ititor Hchools of the Qrocia*\i8 Axamlneth the matter, 
and Is at a stanil to thiuk what nhould bo in it, that men shoald love 
Uesrwhere neither they make for pleasure, as with poetst nor for 
advantage, as with the merchant ; but for the lie's sake. But I can- 
not tell : this same truth is a naked and open ilayliKht. that doth not 
show the masques, and mummeries, and triumpna of the worldi 
half so stately and daintily as candle liifht Truth may perhaps 
come to the price of a pearlf that showeth best by day : but it will 
not rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncio) that showeth best 
In varied liffht. A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure." But 
if there be a pleasure in lyintf, or in bolicvint; a lie, there is also, 
very fortunately, no small dcllifht in the discovery and reception of 
truth. Montaigne's remarks on this subject are worthy of consider- 
iStlon. " Que sifimiflo co refrain ? A>t un lieu pUsBant el coulant «u«- 
pendons noire a'eanfie : car coinme dit Euripides, 
I Les cpuvres do Diou en diverses, 

I . Faxons nous donnentdos traversers; 

semblable a celuy qu'Empedocles somoit souveut en ses Uvresi 
iBomme agitd d'uuo divine fureur et forcd de la v6rit^. Non mm, 
nous ne $entons rie^i, nous ne rouonn ri*nt, toutes choneti nou$ $ont OC" 
'CuUea.H n'en est aucime de la laquelle nous puissona establir quelle elle 
}e$t RevonAnt & ce mot divin. cogitatinnes mtyrtalium timidct et incer" 
ia ad inventiones noBtrcB et firopidentUt. II ne faut pas trouver 
estranee. si eents desesperez de la prinse n'out pas laiss^ d'avoir 
plaislr a la chasso, I'ostude estant de soi une occupation plaissnte: 




£<1. 

* Plato, in hisOorffias, has put sentiments strongly resembling 
(|)« abQve Into the mouth of Socrates, whoi li^viag graphically 
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There is, I know, a great fanlt among all sortB of 
people of principling tlieir children and scholars *, which 
at ieast| when looked into, amounts to no more but 
making them imbibe their teachers' notions and tenets 
bj an implicit faith, and firmly to adhere to them, 
whether true or false. What colors may be given to 
this, or of what use it may be when practised upon the 
Tulgar destined to labor, and given up to the service of 
their bellies, I will not here inquire. But as to the in- 
genious part of mankind, whose condition allows them ' 
leisure, and letters, and inquiry after truth, I can see no 
other right way of principling them, but to take heed, 
as much as may be, that in their tender vears, ideas 
that have no natural cohesion com^e not to be united in 
their heads; and that this rule be often inculcated to 
them to be their ^uide in the whole course of their 
lives and studies, viz., that they never suffer any ideas 
to be joined in their understandings in any other or 
stronger combination than what their own nature and 
correspondence give them; and that they often examine 
those that they find linked together in their minds, 
whether this association of ideas be from the visible 
agreement that is in the ideas themselves, or from the 
habitual an() prevailing custom of the mind Joining them 
thus together in thinking. 

This is for caution against this evil, before it be 
thoroughly riveted by custom in the understanding; 
but he that would cure it when habit has established it 
must nicely observe the very quick and almost imper- 
ceptible motions of the mind in its habitual actions. 
What T have said in another place about the change of 
tlie ideas of sense intothng(» of judgment may be proof of 
this. Let any one, not skilled in painting, be told when 
he sees bottles and tobacco-pipes, and other things so 
painted, as they are in some places shown, that he does 
not see protuberances, and you will not convince him 
but by the touch ; he will not believe that by an insta- 

described the noisy and wransHnff tooe of ordlnarv dlspatants. 
exclaims, ** Bat what manner of men am I f Wbv I am one of those 
who. when In error love to be refated, and who have equal deliffht 
In refutinir the errors of others; nor Is It more pleanant to roe to re- 
fute than to be refuted. .On the contrary, I account It a greater sat- 
isfaction. Inasmach as the advantaice Is greater to be delivered from 
the extreme of evil, than to deliver others; and tmly I consider no 
evil incident to human nature so ffrievous as to entertain false 
ODialoos eoncernliM the subject we have here nnder discussion.* 

6 
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iieoufl ngerdemain of hia owu tliuugliU, ou* idaa ii 
■ubatituted for another. Huw fruqUKiit iiisUtiicua uibt 
one meeC with of tliia in the nrguings of the learned, 
who tiot aeldoni, lu tno ideas that they hare been ac- 
customed to join in their minda, aubatitute one for the 
other ; and I nin apt to think, otten without perceiving 
it theiu«eWeaI Tliia, whilat they ute under the deceit 
of it, uiiikoa theiu iiica{)able of convii^tion, and they 
uppluud themselves aazeiOouacbuuipioiiafortrutb, wheu 
indeed they aio contending for error And the coiifu- 
aionof twodiKerent ideaa, which a cuatoDiary connection 
of them in their minda hath made to them ahnost one, 
filla their heuda with fulau viewa, and their renaoninga 
with fulue cunscquencta. 

42. fallacica. — Riglit underatanding coiisiata in the 
disL-overy and adherence to truth, and tlwt in the pur- 
ci-plion (it the viaible or pmbable agreement or disa- 
greement of ideua, as they are affirmed and denied one ' 
of another. From wliencu it ia evident, that the right 
use and conduct of the underatauding, wliu«e busiueaa is 
purely truth nnd nothing eke, in, that the mind should 
Ds kejit in a perfect indifCerency, not ijiclining to eitiier 
side, liny further than evidence actllea it by knowl- 
edge, or the over-balance of probability gives it the 
turn of assent and belief^ but yet it is very hard to 
meet with any discourse wherein one may not perceive 
the uutltor not unly maintain ((or that ia rcnsunuble and 
fit) but inclined and bi;ia£cd to one side uf the tjueation, 
with marks of a dexire that that should be true. If it 
be aaked me, how authors whu hiive suuh a bias and 
letii to it maybe discovered; I answer, by observing 
hi.w in their writinga or arguinga they are often led by 
their inclinations to chacige the ideas at the igueation, 
either by changing the terms, or by adding and joining 
others to them, whereby the ideas under conaideration 
ftre BO varied as to he more serviceable to their purpose, 
and to be therehy brought to an easier and nearer agree- 
ment, or more viaible and remoter diangreement one 
with another. This in plain and direct sophistry ; but 
1 am far from thinking that when-ver it is found it ii 
made use of with design to deceive and mislead the 
readers. It is viaible that men's prejudices and incUn- 
ationa by this way impose often upon themselves ; and 
their atiections for trutli, under their preposseaaian in 
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favor of ono fiie, is the very thing that leads them from 
it Incliuation eus^ste and slides into their discoarse 
favorable terms, which introduce favorable ideas ; till 
at last by this means that is concluded clear and evi«* 
dent| thus dressed up, which taken in its native state, 
by making use of none but the precise determined ideas, 
would find no admittance at all. The putting these 
glosses on what they affirm, these, as they thought hand' 
some, easy, and graceful explications of what they are 
discoursing on, is so much the character of what is 
called and esteemed writing well, that it is very hard to 
think that authors will ever be persuaded to leave what 
serves so well to propagate their opinions, and procure 
themselves credit in the world, for a more jejune and 
dry way of writing, by keeping to the same terms pre- 
cisely annexed to the same ideas ; a sour and blunt stiff- 
ness tolerable in mathematicians only, who force their 
way, and make truth prevail by irresistible demon- 
stration.* 

But yet if authors cannot be prevailed with to quit 
the looser, though more insinuating ways of writinff ; if 
they will not think At to keep close to truth and in- 
struction by unvaried terms and plain unsoiihisticated 
arguments ; yet ft concerns readers not to be imposed 
on by fallacies and the prevailing ways of insinuation. 
To do this, the surest and most effectual remedy is to 
fix in the mind the clear and distinct ideas of the ques- 
tion stripped of words | and so likewise in the train of 
argumentation, to take up the author's ideas, neglecting 
his words, observing how they connect or sopiirate those 
in question. He that does this will be able to cast off 
all that is superfluous ; he will see what is pertinent, 
what coherent, what is direct to, what slides by, the 
question. This will readily show him all the foreign 
ideas in the discourse, and where they were brought in \ 

* Authors desire to be read, which they would not be If ther 
adopted toe east-lrop stjrle of the mataemaUolana The blame 
theretorei I! blame there be. rests with humaii natare itself; for 
authors aave onlvthe oholoo of not bemk read atan»anc conse- 
qneatiy of ImparUna no truth, or (>f so oiothioff the truths they 
deUver that toey may sometimes, by unwary, qbsenrers, be con- 
founded with error, I am not Indeed eonvineed that a barren style, 
uninformed oy faaey* strinped entirely of fUrures, a mere Skeleton 
oflanffuace. womd, even If toleralM, be favorable to .the delivery 
off truth. An cmtllne of the human form, drawn fn brlmaat folprs. 
woold not be less true to natnre.thaa one drawn In black. ^ And In 
kSonUui, as $e Aliosonher a few smUous back appem lojUl^^^ 
tnphors aad slBUiea alfora a powerful lud In the elueldation of 
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snd tnongb ihey perhape iluilcd the wri^r, jiH h» wQl 
p«rc«iv» thkt they giv* no light oor atnngtb to hU 

reuoDinga. 

This, though it be the abortMt Kud Muiut wsjr of 
reading books with profit, kod keeping oaf's laU from 
being misled by great imiuai or planaihU diaOMines; 
yet it being hard nud tedioiu to thow i*bo bare not ac- 
cu«toaied tlieitmelvud to it, it ii uot to be expeetod thkt 
■very one (amuugst thoHa few who really pursue truth) 
should this way guard his understandiug from being 
iiDposed ou by the wiKul, or at least uudesigoed sophis* 
try, wliidi creeps into moat of the books of argument. 
Tliey that write aguinst their couTiction, or that, next 
to them, are resolved tu maintain the tenets of a party 
they were engaged in, cuunot be supposed to reject any 
arms that may help to defend their ctmse, and therefore 
such should be read with the greatest caution. And 
they who write for o[jiiiii>tii they are sincerely persuaded 
of and believe to be true, think they may so far allow 
themselves to indulge their laudable a£Eection to truth, 
as to permit their esteem of it to gire it the best colors, 
and set it off with the beat expreesioni and dress they 
can, themby to gain it the easiest entrance into ttw 
miuils of tlieir re^kders, and fix il deepest there. 

One of thir:<e being tlie state of mind we may justly 
BUppoBe most writurs to be in, it is fit their readers, who 
apply to them for instruction, should not lay by that 
caution which becomes a sincere pursuit of truth, and 
should make them .iKvays watchful against whatever 
might conced or miEre|)ri>sent iL It they have not the 
skill of rfproBeutiiiglo tliemselvi-s the author's sense by 
pure ide:ts separated from sounds, and thereby divested 
of the faUe liglits and deceitful ornaments of speech; 
this yet they should du, they should keep the precise 
(juestion steadily in their minds, carry it along with 
them through the whole discourse, and suSer not the 
least alteration in the terms, either by addition, sub- 
traction, or substituting any other. This every one can 
do who has a mind to it; Mid he that has not a mind to 
it, it is plain, makes hid understanding oidy the ware- 
house of other men's lumber: I mean false and nncon> 
eluding reasonings, rather than a repository of truth for 
hia own use, which will prove substantial, and stand 
him instead, when he hits ncovsion for it. And whether 
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sach an one deals fairly by his own mind, and eondnots 
his own understanding right| I leave to his own under* 
stHniling to judge.* 

43. PunaamefVtal Verities, — ^The mind of man being 
Tery narrow, and so slow in making acquaintance with 
thinss, and taking in new truths, that no one man is 
capable, in a mucn longer life than oum, to know all 
truths, it becomes our prudence, in our search after 
knowledge, to employ our thoughts about fundamental 
and material Questions, carefully avoiding those that 
are trifling, and not suffering ourselves to be diverted 
from our main even purpose, by those that are merely inci* 
dental. How much of many young men's time is thrown 
away in purely logical inquiries I need not mention. 
This is no better than if a man, who was to be a painter, 
should spend all his time in examining the threads of 
the several cloths he is to paint upon, and counting the 
hairs of each pencil and brush he intends to use in the 
laying on of his colors. Kay, it is much worse than for 
a young painter to spend his apprenticeship in such use- 
less niceties ; for he, at the end of all his pains to no pur- 
pose, finds that it is not painting, nor anv help to it, and so 
IS reall V to no {purpose ; whereas men designea for scholars 
have often their heads so filled and warmed with disputes 
on logical questions, that they take those airy, useless no- 
tions for real and substantial knowledge, and think their 
understandings so well furnished with science, that 
they need not look any further into the nature of things, 
or descend to the mechanical drudgery of experiment 
and inquiry. This is so obvious a mismanagement 
of the understanding, and that in the professed wav to 
knowledge, that it could not be passed by ; to wfiich 
might be joined abundance of questions, and the way 
of handling of them in the schools. What faults in 
particular of this kind every man is or may be guilty 
of would be infinite* to enumerate; it suffices to* have 
shown that superficial and slight discoveriesi and obser* 
rations that contain nothing of moment in themselves, 
nor serve as eluea to lead as into farther knowledge, 
should not be thought worth our searching after. 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, 
the basis apou which a great many others rest, and in 
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rhioh thtj baTe thtir oontiaUncy. Than art tMmiiiji 
nitluh rieli in store, with which they f oniUh the mino, 
nd, like the lights of hesveui ere not ouW benutifttl 
nd entertaining in themselvesi but giro lignt and eri- 
enee to other tbingti that without them could not be 
een or known. Such is that admirable disoofery of 
Ir. Newtoui that all bodies gravitate to one another, 
rhich may be counted at the basis of natural philosophy ; 
rhich, of what use it is to the understanding of the 
:reat frame of our solar systemi he has to the astouisb- 
sent of the learned world shown ; and how much further 
t would guide us in other things, if rightly pursued, is 
lot vet known. Our Saviours great rule, that '< we 
houid love our neighbor as ourselves," is such a funda- 
mental truth for the regulating human societv, that I 
hink by that alone one might without di£Bcuity deter* 
nine all the cases and doubts in social morality. These 
nd such as these are the truths we should endeavor to 
ind out, and store our minds with. Which leads me to 
nother thing in the conduct of the understanding that 
I no less necessary, viz. 

44. £ottoming,*^To accustom ourselves, in any ques- 
ion proposed, to examine and find out upon what it 
ottoms. Most of the difficulties that come in our way, 
rhen well considered and traoed, lead us to some prop- 
sition, which, known to be true, clears the doubt, and 
[ivcs an easy solution of the i^uestion; what topical 
nd superficial argumontts, of which there is store to be 
ound on both sides, filling the head with variety of 
houghts, and the moutli with copious discourse serve 
»nly to amuse the understanding, and entertain company, 
irithout coming to the bottom of the Question, the only 
»lace of rest and stability for an inquisitive mind, whose 
endency is only to truth and knowledge. 

For example, if it be demanded whether the grand 
eignior can lawfully take what he will from any of hia 
«opIe ? this question cannot be resolved without com- 
Dg to a certainty whether all men are naturally equal 
or upon that it turns ; and that truth well settled in 
he understanding, and carried in the mind through the 
arious debates concerning the various rights of men in 
ociety, will go a great way in putting an end to them, 
nd snowing on which side the trutli is. 

46. Tran^forring of Thought; — ^There is scarcely 
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anjtbing more for the iroproTemeiii of knowledge, for 
the ease of life, and the despatch of business, than for a 
man to be able to dispose of his own thoagbts ; and there 
is scarcely anything harder in the whole conduct of the 
understanding than to get a full mastery over it. The 
mind, in a waking man, has always some object that 
it applies itself to ; which when we are lazy or uncon* 
cerned, we can easily change, and at pleasure transfer 
our thoughts to another, and from thence to a third, 
which has no relation to either of the former. Hence 
men forwardly conclude, and frequently say, nothing is 
so free as thought, and it were well it were so ; but the 
contrary will l^ found true in several instances ; and 
there are many cases wherein there is nothing more resty 
and ungovernable than our thoughts : they will not be 
directed what objects to pursue, nor be taken o£E from 
those they have once fixed on, but run away with a man 
in pursuit of those ideas they have in view^ let him do 
what he can. 

I will not here mention again what I have above taken 
notice of, how hard it is to get the mind, narrowed by a 
custom of thirty or fortv years' standing to a scanty 
collection of obvious and common ideas, to enlarge it- 
self to a more copious stock, and grow into an acquaint- 
ance with those that would aSotd more abundant mat- 
ter of useful contemplation ; it is not of this I am here 
speaking. The inconveniency I would here represent, 
and find a remedy for, is the difficulty there is some- 
times to transfer our minds from one subject to another, 
in cases where the ideas are equally familiar to us. . 

Matters^that are recommended to our thoughts by any 
of our passions, take possession of our minds with a kind 
of authority, and will not be kept out or*dislodeed ; but, 
as if the passion that rules were for the time the sheriff 
of the place, and came with all the posse, the understand- 
ing is seized and taken with the object it introduces, as 
if it had a legal right to be alone considered there.^ 
There is scarcely anybody I think of so calm a temper 
who hath not some time found this tyranny on his un* 
derstanding, and suffered under the inconvenience of it. 
Who is there almost whose mind, at some time or otber^ 

^ **.... ^ one Blaster paseloii to the breast. ^ 
like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the net" . 
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>*• 01 uigtr, few or gria^ hu not m CutoiMd to wib* 
OS tlwt it ooald not tun itwU to vaj othor objoot T I 
kllit % clog, (or it hkDgo upon tho mmd so m to hiodor 
• vigor and Mtiritf in tita pnrtoit of other oontom- 
Ifttiona ; and advanoes itieU littla or not at all in tho 
tiovUdga of the thiog which it to doeeljr hugs and 
>netaDtlf pores on. Hon thus possessed are sometinMs 
I if ther wors so io the worse sense, and lay under the 
owor of an encliantment. They see not what passes 
efore their vjtt, hear not the audible discourse of the 
>dipany, and when b; an; strong application to thsm . 
Iiey are roused a little, they are like men brought to 
beniselves from some remote regiooj whereas in truth, 
hey coma no further than their secret cabinet within, 
rhere thoy hare been wholly taken up with tho puppet^ 
rhich is for that time appointed for their entertainment 
?he shame that such dumps cause to well-bred people, 
rhen it carries them away from tha company, where 
hey should hear a part in the oonTersation, is a suffl- 
ient a^[ument that it is a fault in the conduct of our 
indierstandiog not to hare that power orer it as to make 
iseof it to^hose purposes and on those occasions wherein 
re nare need of its assistance. The mind should be 
Iways free and ready to turn itself to the rariety of 
•bjeets that occur, and allow theh as much consideration 
M shall for that time he thought fit To be engrossi^d 
o by one object as not to be preroiled on to leare it for 
>nother that we jadge fitter for our coiiteiii[ilation, is to 
naka it of no use to us. Did this state of mind remain 
Jways so, orery one would, without scrujile, give it the 
lamo of perfect madness ; and whiUt it does last, at 
rhatever ioterrals it returns, such a rotation of thoughts 
kbout tho same object no more carries us forward towards 
he attainment of knowledge, than getting upon a mill- 
lorse whilst he jogs on in his circular track would carry 
k man a journey. 

I grant something must bo allowed to I^i^itiinste pas- 
lions and to naturd^ inclinations. Every man, besides 
Kcasional affections, has beloved studies, and those the 
mind will more closely stick to; but yet it is best that 
it shouli* be always at liberty, and under the free dis- 
posal of the man, and to act how and upon what h« 
directs. This we should endeavor to obtain unless wo 
would bo content with such a Saw iu our uoderi landing 
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that sometimes we should be, m it were, without it| for 
it is very little better than so in cases where we cannot 
make use of it to those purposes we wouId| and which 
stand in present need of it. 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for this 
disease we must know the several causes of it, and there- 
by regulate the curei if we will hope to labor with suc- 
cess. 

One we have already instanced in, whereof all men 
that reflect have so general a knowledge, and so often an 
experience in themselves, that nobody doubts of it. A 
prevailing passion so pins down our thoughts to th^ 
objecti and concern of it, that a man passionately in love 
cannot bring himself to think of his ordinary affairs, or 
a kind mother droopinff under the loss of a child, is not 
able to bear a part as she was wont in the discourse of 
the company or conversation of her friends. 

But, tliough passion be the most obvious and general, 
vet it is not the onlv cause that binds up the understand* 
ing, and confines it for the time to one object, from 
which it will not be taken off. 

Besides this, we may often find that the understand- 
ing, when it has a while employed itself upon a subject 
which either chance or some slight accident offered to 
it, without the interest or recommendation of any passion, 
works itself into a warmth, and by degrees gets into a 
career, wherein like a bowl down a hill, it increases its 
motion by goine, and will not be stopped or diverted \ 
though, when the heat is over, it sees all this earnest 
application was about a trifle not worth a thought, and 
all the pains employed about it lost labor. 

There is a tnird sort, if I mistake not, yet lower 
than this; it is a sort of childishness* if I may so 
say, of the understanding, wherein, during the fit, it 
plavs with and dandles some insignificant puppet to no 
enc^ nor with any design at all, and yet cannot easily 
be got off from it. Thus some trivial sentence, or 
a scrap of poetry, will sometimes get into men's heads, 
and make such a charming therci that there is no still- 
ing of it{ no peace to l>e obtained, nor^tentioA. 
to anything else, but this impertinent guest i^ill take 
up the mind and possess the thoughts In spite of all 
endeavors to set rid of it. Whether every one hath 
experimented In themselves this troublesome intrusioii 
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nA Irisking ideM whieb thus importiiM the and•^ 
l< 4ii4 ninder it from being better %mfXoj^- 
not Bttt penpnt of Tery good partii mod 
re tban one, I bave beard speak aua oompUin 
mtelyes. The reason I bave to make tbie 
« from wbat I ba?e known in a caae eometbing 
to thisy tbougb macb older, and tbat ie of a sort 
ione that aome people bave lying quiet, bat per- 
xectiy awake, in tbe dark, or witb tbeir eyes abut It 
is a great variety of faces, most commonly very odd 
ones, tbat appear to tbem in a train one after anotber ; 
so that having bad just the sight of tbe one, it im- 
mediately passes away to give place to another, that 
the same instant succeeds, and has as quick an exit as 
its leader: and so they march on in a constant suc- 
cession ; nor can any one of tbem by any endeavor be 
stopped or restrained beyond the instant of its appear- 
ance, but is tlirust out bv its follower, which will have 
its turn. Concerning this fantastical phenomenon I 
have talked witb several people, whereof some bave 
been perfectly acquainted witb it, and others bave been 
so wholly strangers to it that they could hardly be 
brought to conceive or believe it. I knew a lady of ex- 
cellent parts, who had got pas^ thirtv without having 
ever baa the least notice of any such thing ; she was so 
great a stranger to it, that when she heard me and 
another talking of it, could scarcely forbear thinking 
we bantered her: but some time after, drinking a large 
dose of dilute tea ( as she was ordered by a physician ) 
going to bed, she told us at next meeting, that she had 
now experimented wbat our discourse had much ado 
to persuade her of. She had seen a great variety of 
faces in a long train, succeeding one another, as we had 
described ; they were all strangers and intruders, such 
as she had no acquaintance witb before, nor sought 
after then ; and as they came of themselves, they went 
^oo ; none of them stayed a moment, nor could be de- 
lined by all the endeavors she could use, but went on 
-I their solemn procession, just appeared and then 
inished. This odd phenomenon seems to have a me- 
lanica) cause, and to depend upon the matter and mo* 
lou of the blood or animal spirits. 

When the fancy is bound by passion, I know no way 
to set the mind free and at liberty to prosecute wbat 
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thoughts the man would make choice of, hut to allay 
the present paMioiii or counterbalance it with another ; 
which is an art to be got by studji and acquaintance 
with the passions. 

Those who find themselves apt to be carried away 
with the spontaneous current of their own thoughtSi 
not excitea by any passion or interesti must be very 
wary and careful in all the instances of it to stop i^ 
and never humor their minds in being thus tridingly 
busy.* Men know the value of their corporeal liberty, 
and therefore suffer not willingly fetters and chains to 
be put upon them. To have the mind captivated is, 
for the time, certainly the greater evil of the two, and 
deserves our utmost care and endeavors to preserve the 
freedom of our better part. In this case our pains will 
not be lost ; striving and struggling will prevail, if we 
constantly on all such occasions make use of it. We 
must never indulge these trivial attentions of thought; 
as soon as we find the mind makes itself the business 
of nothing, we should immediately disturb and check 
it, introduce new and more serious considerations, and 
not leave till we have beaten it off from the pursuit it 
was upon. This, at first, if we have let the contrary prao- 
tice grow to a habit, will perhaps be diflBcult ; but con- 
stant endeavors will by degrees prevail, and at last make 
it easy. And when a man is pretty well advanced, and 
can command his mind off at pleasure from incidental 
and undesigned pursuits, it may not be amiss for him 
to go on further, and make attempts upon meditations 
of greater moment, that at the last he may have a full 
power over his own mind, and be so fully master of his 
own thoughts as to be able to transfer them from one sub- 
ject to another, with the same ease that he can lay by any- 
thing he has in his hand, and take something else that 
he has amind to in the room of it. This liberty of mind 
is of great use both in business and study, and he that 
has got it will have no small advantage of ease and 
despatch in all that is the chosen and useful employ- 
ment ol his understanding. ,. 
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The third and last way which I mentioned the mind 
be epmetimee taken up with, I mean the chiming of 
ine particular worde or sentence in the memorji and, 

it were, making a noise in the head| and the like, 
dom happens but when the mind is lasyi or Tery 
Mely ana negligently em^iloyed. It were better 
leed to be without such impertinent and useless 
petitions : any obvious idea, wnen it is roving care- 
ksly at a venture, being of more usci and apter to 
ggest something worth consideration, than the in- 
^niflcant buzs of purely empty sounds. But since 
B rousing of the mind, and setting the understanding 

work with some degree of vigor, does for the most 
rt presently set it free from these idle companions, it 
ly not be amiss whenever we find ourselves troubled 
th them, to make use of so profitable a remedy that is 
irays at hand* 
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